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A SILVER BODKIN FOUND AT YAXLEY, 
Fads SUFFOLK. 


In January of the present year, while some farm 
labourers in this parish were, as they would say, 
fying out (or cleaning out) a ditch in a field called 
“ Block Close,” one of the men picked up a blunt 
flat needle, bent almost double, which on examina- 
tion proved to be silver, and when straightened 
was found to bea bodkin six and a half inches long. 
It may be thus described. At the top is an ear- 
pick, beneath which is a round hole, large enough 
for a calking-pin to enter. Still lower is a slit, 


OTH nearly half an inch long. The lower part has a 
--4 blant point. The front and back are similarly 
The ergraved with a flower, a cross, and a zigzag pattern. 
4 The initials A. F. are punctured on the back, the 


F. probably representing Felgate. A family so 
named formerly owned land in the parish. The 
ow sides of the bodkin are not flat, but angular; so 
otes ; thatta section, if made, would show the bodkin to be 
sate; hexagonal. It probably belongs to the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century. But few similar bod- 
kins are known. In the British Museum four 
specimens are shown. They have no ball-mark, 
and herein resemble the Yaxley example. By the 
f kindness of Dr. Franks, i was allowed to take a 
nc.‘ f rubbing of the three which I thought of most 
interest. A measures five and a quarter inches, 


consists of ear-pick, bobbin-hole, ribbon-slit, and 
has the initials S. C. punctured on it. B mea- 
sures five and a half inches; also has ear-pick, 
bobbin-hole, ribbon-slit ; but has no initials on it. 
C measures six and one-eighth inches, has no 
ear-pick, but asmall knob at the top, beneath which 
is displayed a two-headed eagle ; and lower, per- 
haps cross-bones, The bobbin-hole is of the usual 
size, but the slit is only three-eighths of an inch. 
Mr. Joseph Stevens, Honorary Curator of the 
Reading Museum, has kindly informed me of 
another silver bodkin in his keeping, which mea- 
sures five and five-eighth inches, and was obtained 
from Caversham. The top, marked with three 
small stars engraved, is heart-shaped ; beneath is 
the bobbin-hole, and again lower the slit, one-half 
inch long. J. S. are initials on it. The Yaxley 
specimen, which measures six and a half inches, is 
thus the finest silver bodkin at present known. 

I believe that the common size of modern bod- 
kins is no more than two or three inches long. 
Some explanation, therefore, of the use of bodkins 
five and upwards of six inches long seems desirable. 
We learn from the Oxford dictionary that 
bodkin was a name given (among other things) to 
“‘a long pin or pin-shaped ornament used 
women to fasten up the hair.” John Baret (1580), 
in his ‘Quadruple Dictionary,’ is quoted, explain- 
ing a “bodkine” to be a “‘ big needle to crest the 
heares, discriminale” (i.q., hair-pin). Thomas 
Decker, a dramatist, who died about 1641, is also 
quoted by Dr. Murray as referring in his plays to 
bodkins for the hair. One of his characters, Bella- 
front, “ with ber bodkin curls her hair.” Mr. Fair- 
holt, in his ‘ Glossary’ (s. v.), quotes from a play 
termed ‘The Parson’s Wedding,’ 1663, a stage direc- 
tion : “ He pulls ber bodkin that is tied in a piece 
of black bobbin.” We may, therefore, conclude that 
in England in the seventeenth century the bodkin 
was not only used by ladies ‘‘ to crest the heares,” 
or arrange the hair perhaps in the form of a crest, 
but was also worn in the bair both as an ornament 
and to keep up the back-hair. This last use ie 
clearly shown in an engraving in Montfaucon, re- 
produced (s.v. ‘‘ Bodkin”) in the ‘ Dictionary of 
Terms of Art,’ by Mr. Fairholt, who remarks that 
at the present day the peasant girls of Naples wear 
silver bodkins, The latest use of the word seems 
to be by Sir Walter Scott, in ‘The Monastery’ 
(ed. 1830), vol. i. ch. xvii. p. 264:— 

“The White Lady......undid from her locks a silver 
hoikin, around which they were twisted, and gave it to 
Halbert Glendinning; then shaking her dishevelled 
hair till it fell like a veil around her, the outiines of her 
form gradually became as diffuse as her flowing tresses.” 

Modern bodkins, like the ancient one found at 
Yaxley, have both a long slit for ribbon and a 
round hole for bobbin. What is bobbin? It isa 
material well known to elderly needlewomen, al- 
though at present, as I understand, it is not in 
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common use. Webster terms it ‘‘a round tape.” 
It is stated by Dr. Murray, quoting Beck’s ‘ Draper's 
Dict.,’ to be “a fine cord in haberdashery.” Being 
round and very strong, it was employed especiall 
for pulling, ¢g., in a door-lateh. A door-late 
when raised with bobbin was known as a bobbin- 
latch. To the latch inside the door was fastened 
one end of the bobbin. The other end, after being 
passed through a hole in the door to the outside, 
was again fastened, sometimes by a nail to 
‘ the door, and sometimes to a ring-handle or 
ringle. These were formerly the common fasten- 
ings of the door of a house. The old bobbin-latch 
is still in use on the door—once an outside door—in 
the south aisle of Yaxley Charch. The bobbin is 
ed with the right hand, and thus raises the 
, while the left hand grasping the old iron 
ringle, with it thrusts the door open. So it was once 
with another ‘‘ bobbin-latcb,” of which we heard in 
the nursery, “ Pall the bobbin, and the latch will go 
up.” Little Red Riding Hood pulled the bobbin, 
and the door opened. H, Sewe.t. 
Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DIALLING. 


The following list is a small contribution 
towards that more complete catalogue of works 
on dialling which the writer hopes may one day 
be given to the world. When the great libraries 
of Europe have been examined with a view to 
extracting a list of the works upon this interesting 
subject, it will in all probability surprise many to 
find how numerous and how learned have been the 
writers who have devoted their services to the now 
bygone art. The writer has collected the books 
here catalogued quite casually, as they have acci- 
dentally come to hand ; and the list will prove a 
somewhat interesting appendix to the new edition 
of Mrs. Alfred Gatty’s ‘ Book of Sun-Dials’:— 

Annuli Astronomici...... Ex Variis Authoribus. Guliel- 
mus Cavellatius Typographus. {Explains the ring-dial. ] 
Lutetiw, 1557. 

Apian, Pierre. Cosmographicus. 4to. Antwerp, 1533. 

Ditto. {in French.) 4to. Antwerp, 1544. 

Bion, N. L'Usage des Globes......et des Sph 
Paris, 1717. 

F.Gabrielle. Horographia, 4to. Palermo, 


Born, Officier D’Artillerie. Gnomonique Graphique et 
Analytique. 8vo. Paris, 1846. 

Brown, John. Horologiographia ; or, the Art of Dyal- 
ling. London, 1671, 

Cagnoli, Antonio, De’ Due Orologi Italiano e Fran- 
Cese...... 4to. Venice, 1797. 

Chilmead, John, M.A. of Ch. Ch., Oxon, A Learned 
Treatise of Globes both Coelestiall and Terrestriall...... 
Written First in Latine by Mr. Robert Hues: and by him 
so published, Afterward Iliustrated with Notes, by Jo. 
lea, Pontanus. [Chap. xvi. “How to make a Suone 
Diall,” &c.] 8vo, London, 1689. 

Di Corsanico, Giuseppe Antonio. Trattato di Gno- 
monica Prattica. 8vo. Roma, 1829. 


De La Hire. Gnomoniques; or, the Art of Drawing 
Sun-Dials on all sorts of Planes by different Methods. 
{Translated by John Leek.} 8vo. London, 1685, 

De La Hire. Gnomonicks; or, the Art of Shadows 
Improved, &c, [Later edition of the above.] 8yo. 
London, 1709. 

Ditto. (In French.] 8vo. Paris, 1685. 

Fale, Thomas, The Art of Dialling. [ Mostly in black 
letter. 4to.—Dedication, “ To my louing kinsman Thomas 
Osborne,” and dated London, January 3, 1593. Title. 
page waniing. Margins and fly-leaves covered with MS, 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth century notes. 
These record several owners, “Thomas Skeleon his 
Booke 1675, But affter giv’n unto Mr. Oliver Bullock, 
pewterer.” From an astronomical judgment on a fly-leat 
it would seem as if the Bullock family were of High 
Street. Dublin. Then comes the name of “ Thomas Lud- 
man, Pewterer in Chester.” William Rhodes, pewterer 
and tobacconiet in Liverpool, writes, ‘‘ Thursday, August 
5, 1802, this book bought at Chester.” William Rhodes 
bas literally covered the book with family memoranda 
and commonplace Latin mottoes. The most curious 
notes consist of a quantity of seventeenth century astro- 
logical judgments atthe end. There is one entitled “An 
astrological schem once Inquired of by a Royalist whether 
King Charles y* fist should live or Dye: being Fryday 
y® 19% of January: 1648/9." Then follows the judgment, 
and after that:—“ The party y* Inquired of we gave it 
out, how yt | sayd if his majesty escaped y* 30% of 
January there was hopes of his life, which begot yt In- 
famouse Scandal cast upon me, viz., y* I should aduice y* 
councell of warr to put him to death the 30 of January, 
or else they should never haue power to doe it. Against 
this absurd untruth I absolutely protes & deny, I either 
privately or publiquely I aduised his death, either to y* 
souldery or any other authority. My owne thoughts were 
euer ke would die a violent death, for his nativity did 
— so much; which was y* reason | so many times 

inted such a thing in many of my books, be had y* Sun 
in his Radix, &c...... But be is dead, of whom his worst 
enemies cannot but giue this civill yet true character, 
viz., That be was a prince of most excelent naturall 

rts, an universall gentleman, very few men of any 
k or Quality exceeding him in his natural! endow- 
ments, and had God Created in him an English hart for 
his Scotish body, he bad been y* most accomplished 
King this nation had ever since y® Conquest. A sad fate 
of from heaven surly atends y* Kings of Scotland. His 
Grandfather and Grandmother died violently, and bia 
one father not without suspition of poyson, which made 
a stranger to write, Scotie reges fere omnes’ fero pereunt. 
I may not devine into y* seecrets of God, or why he thus 
suffered, let all men Judge with Carity and Sobriety of 
his end, for neither was y* Gelileans whose blood pilett 
mingled with theire sacrifices or those Jews on whom 
the tower of Shiloe fell, greater sinners then other jews. 
Christ himself sayd noe, but except yea repent yea shall 
likewise perrish.” 

Ferguson, James, F.R.S. Lectures on Select Subjects. 
soneee With the Use of the Globes, the Art of Dialling...... 
8vo. London, 1776, 

Ditto, Select Mechanical Exercises: showing how to 
Construct different Clocks, Orreries, and Sun-Dials. vo. 
London 1778. 

Figatelli, Giuseppe Maria. Retta Linea Gnomonica. 
se p. 10 is written, “ Pozzuoli alli Cappucini 1667.") 

to. In Forli, 1667. 


Floutrieres, Pierre de. Traite D’Horologeographie, 8vo. 
Peris, 1619. 

Gallucio, Joan Paulus. Theatro del Mundo y de el 
Tiempo Traducido de Lengua Latina en Castellana y 
Folio. Granada, 1606. 


Anadido por Miguel Perez...... 
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Gallucio, Joan Paulus. De Fabrics, et usu novi Horo- 
logii Solaris...... 4to. Venice, 1592. 

Gallucio, Joan Paulus, De Fabrica, et usu Cujusdam 
Instrumentiad Omnia Horarum Genera Describenda...... 
4to. Venice, 1592. 

Gangemi, 7 Sulla Construzione degli Orologi 
Solari. Naples, 1869. 

Gatty, Mrs. Alfred, The Book of San Dials, 4to. 
London, 1872. 

Ditto, A new issue, edited by H. K. F. Gatty and E, 
Lloyd. 4to. London, 1889. 

Gauppens, Johann. Gnomonica Mechanica Universalis. 
{In German. 4to. Augsburg, 1711. 

Giuseppe hi, Gnomonica Piana. 8vo. Pavia, 


46, 

Good, John. The Art of Shadows; or, Universal Dial- 
ling. [This volume belonged to William Rhodes, the 
Liverpool pewterer, and is full of MS. notes, chiefly of a 
domestic character. Amongst others is a“ list of writers 
on Dialling in possession this 30 October 1784.” The 
writers named are Witekendus, T. Fale, Leadbetter, Ley- 
hourn, Emerson, Well, Brown, Fisher, Good, Phillip, T. 
Brown, Jonas Moore, Norwood, Gunter, T. W., Ferguson, 
and Delabire. Mr. Rhodes was apparently a Catholic, 
and some of his notes are in Latin. A few refer to his- 
torical and local events, but they are principally on 
family matters, and some of them exceedingly quaint. } 
London, 1721, 

Gregorio, P. Guida Gnomonica, 4to, Catania, 1743, 

Gunter, Edmund. Works. Fifth edition [ed, Ley- 
bourn]. 4to, London, 1673. 

Horology, article on, from an old encyclopzdia. Folio. 


Hatton, E. A Mathematical Manual ; or, Delightful 
Associat Containing description of sun-dials and 
moon-dials.} 8vo. London, 1728. 

Haye, le Sieur. Regle Horaire Universelle pour Tracer 
des Cadrans Solaires...... 4to. Paris, 1731. 

Kircher, Athanasius,S.J. Ars Magna Lucis et Umbra. 
Folio. Rome, 1646. 

Lansbergius, Philippus. Opera Omnia. [‘ Horologio- 
Plana,’ fifth treatise.] Folio. iddleburgh, 


Leadbetter, Charles. Mechanick Dialling; or, the 
New Art of Shadows, 8vo, 1737. 

Leybourn, William, The Art of Dialling Perf.rmed 
Geometrically by Scale and Compasses. [This volume 
belonged to William Rhodes, the Liverpool pewterer, 
and is filled with his quaint memoranda.] Small 4to. 
London, 1669, 

Leybourn, William, Dialling, Plain, Concave, Convex, 
Prejective, Reflective, Refractive. [ At end is a plate and 
“brief explication of the Pyramidical Dial which was 
ret up in the King’s Majesty's Privy Garden at White- 
hall, Anno 1669.” Portrait.| Smali folio, London, 1682. 

Leybourn, William. Cursus Mathematicus. [ Book viii. 
treats “ Of Dialling: Arithmetical, Geometrical, Instru- 
mental.” Portrait.] Folio. London, 1690. 
= G.8.F. Gnomonique. 8vo. Metz and Paris, 


Marini, F. Gio, Batt. de. Nuova Scienz: di Horologi 
Polvere. 4to. Rome, 1665. 

Meredith, N. The Deecription and Use of Pocket 
Cases of Mathematical or Drawing Instruments...... 
together with Plain Instructions for Making the Several 
Kinds of Sun Dials. Svo. London, n.d. 

John. Gnomonique Graphique. 8vo. Paris, 


Morgan, Silvanus, Horologiographia Optics, Dial- 
ling Universal and Particular. [This volume belonged 
to William Rhodes, the Liverpool pewterer.] 4to. Lon- 


1652, 


Moxon, Joseph, A Tutor to Astronomy and Geography. 
[Book v. on Dialling.” 4to. London, 1674. 

Oddi Mutius. Degli Horologi Solari nelle Superficie 
Piane. 4to. Milan, 1614. 

Paduanii, Johannis, Opus de Compositione et usu 
Multiformium Horologiorum Solarium, [112 pages. ] 
4to. Venice, 1570. 

Ditto. [279 pages. ]|—The writer gives a small collec- 
tion of quotations from authors suitable for pacing on 
sun-dials, From St. Paul, “ Dum tempus habemus, 
operemur bonum”; from St. Jerome, “ Umne tempus, 
breve est " and “ Omnia in tempore suo comprobantur "’; 
from Periander, “* Ne credas tempori"’; from Maximianus, 
“ Omnia fert tempus, pariter rapit omnia tempus,” Xe. ; 
from Ovid, “ Tempora przterunt, tacitirque seneecimus 
annis, Et fugiunt freno non remorante dies”; From 
Virgil, “Sed fugit interea, fugit irreparabile tempus "3 
from Marcus Tullius, “ Ambiguis alis /abilis hora volat.’ 
[Two copies.] 4to. Venice, 1582. 

Pierre de Sainte Marie M«gislene, Dom, Traité 
D'Horologiographie, [On the title-page is written, 
Congr. Orator. Neap.”"| Svo, Lyon, 1691. 

Pini, Valentino. Fabrica de gl’ Horologi Solari. Folio. 
Venice, 1598, 

Quadri, Gio. Lodovico. Tavole Gnomoniche per De- 
lineare Orologi a Sole. 4to, Bologna, 1733. 

Scaletti, Carlo Cesare. Epitome Gnomica, 4to. 
Bologna, 1702. 

Settele, Giuseppe. Memoria Sopre la Forma delle 
Linee Orarie. [Two copies,] Svo. Rome, 1816. 

Stengel, Joan Peterson. Gnomonica Universalis sive 
Praxis Amplissima Geometricé Describendi Horologia 
Solaria, 8vo. Uim, 1679. 

Stirrup, Thomas, and W. Leybourn. Horometria; or, 
the Compleat Diallist. [Imperfect.] 4to. London, 1652. 

Ditto. [Three copies, two imperfect. Two of these 
belonged to William Rhodes, the Liverpool pewterer, 
and are filled with his memoranda, He notes, ‘‘ Oct, 22, 
1813. Lord Nelson's monument opened for publick in- 
spection in the area of Liverpool Exchange yesterday.” 
the following extraordinary domestic entry occurs under 
date Sept. 13, 1813, “Jacobus nunc in Liverpool, going 
of to London to day tho’ rainy. He has been cursing and 
swearing beyond anything ever heard of; it is highly 
probable he will make an ignominious exit out of this 
world, Nothing remains for him but the everlasting 
flames of hell for all —. i 4to. London, 1659, 

Tsliani, Giuseppe. Urologi Riflessi. 4to. Macerata, 

8 


1648. 

Trotta, Jo, Baptista, S.J. Praxis Horologiorum Ex- 
peditissima. 4to. Naples, 1631. 

Trotta, Gio. Battista,8.J. Nuovo Horologio Notturno 
per Mezzo delle Stelle. 4to. Naples, 1651. 

Vimercato, Gio. Battista, Milanese Monaco de Certosa. 
Dialogo...... de gli Horologi Solari. 4to. Venice, 1567. 

W. I. Sciographia; or, the Art of Shadowes. [This 
volume bears the name of Samuel! Durham in MS. on the 
title, and was also the property of William Rhodes, the 
Liverpool pewterer.] Svo, London, 1635. 

Wilson, Henrv. Leybourn’s Dialling [mproved...... 
The Third Edition Corrected and Improv'd by Charles 
Leadbetter. zee copies. Both belonged to William 
Rhodes, the Liverpool pewterer, and full of his MS. 
notes. Amongat them, “ Mr. Alban Butler died May 15, 
1773, in the 63 year of hisage. Ad perpetuum memoriam.” 
“ Saturday, Sept. 19,1835. The First Stone of the new 
Catholick Chapel at Birkenhead laid Monday Sep. 14 for 
Mr. Prate.” ‘“ Aug. 12,1796. Came from Wigan pridie. 
Heard this journey of Rich, Townly, Esq., of a stone 
whereon he had a number of Diale, now on view.” 
“ May 21, 1796. Saw the fine Sun Dial in Mr. Jones’ 
garden at Crosby pridie. Dated 1766, Lat: 53.30." 
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“ May 21, 1795. Filius Jacobus apud vivos in prvsenti 
anno wxtatis suw duodecimo. Natas Nov: 1. 1783"; and 
on the opposite page, “ March 12, 1812, Jacobus since 
then turned out « ecounderel, going to America to- 
morrow.” Some one, probabiy Jacobus himeelf, has 
added, “ It is a d—d lie!” Poor Mr. Rhodes adds to 
the above, “ July 22,1829. What I wrote was very true, 
he bas been a drunken scoundrel ever since. Has been 
drunk these 6 days now.” A further memorandum states 
that J. R. retired to the Bridewell March 8,1830.} 8vo. 
London, 1728. 

Wolffen, Christian, Mathematischen, [Chapter “ Der 
and plates.} Svo. Frankfurt and Leipsic, 

732. 

Two loose sheets of seventeenth century MS, on dial- 
ling, with Italian writing and diagrams. 

Seven pages of Italian MS, headed “‘ Gnomonica Prat- 
tiea,”’ and dated “1779.” 

Manuscript on dialling, containing numerous folding 
diagrams and tables. French. Eighteenth century. 
202 pp. 

Manuscript, entitled ‘The Art of Dyaling,’ filled with 
beautiful outline drawing: of dials. English. Seven- 
century. 264 pp. [Book-plate of John Plump- 
tre. 


Manuser'pt in Latin entitled ‘Sive Gnomonica Trac- 
tatus de Horolouiis describendis.” A large number of 
diagrams, &c. Dated Naples, March, 1739. 254 pp. 

Cuarues T. Garry, F.S.A. 


BOOKS ON GAMING. 
(Continued from p. 84.) 

Chap. i. begins (p. 11) with the same ornament 
at top, and with the same type, similarly set. 
P. 45 is the same, with the same ornament; and the 
whole book is identical to the end in both first and 
second editions. No set of the laws printed on “Fine 
Imperial Paper,” as advertised in this and follow- 
ing editions, has ever yet, so far as I know, been 
unearthed from the libraries or dust-heaps of the 
last century. 

A copy of the third edition of this little trea- 
tise was sent for review to the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine; and it must have appeared rather early 
in 1743, for the newspapers contain announce- 
ments of the fourth edition as being ready on 
July 2. Until very recently, however, no copy of 
the third had been discovered; but within the 
last few weeks I have had the good fortune to fiud 
one, which is, so far as is known, unique. The 
title is the same in every respect as that of the 
second edition, Hoyle’s Christian name being still 
spelt wrongly (Edmund), the words “Third Edi- 
tion” being simply substituted for “Second Edi- 
tion.” The address “To the Reader,” signed 
(autogr.) by “Edmond Hoyle,” again faces the 
title, on the back of which the “ Advertisement” 
appears, as in the second edition. The collation, 
however, is not the same, for the book has grown in 
size: “To the Reader,” 1 f.; title, &., 1 f.; con- 
tents, 3 ff; and 96 pp. 12mo. A to D in 
twelves; Ein fours. (J.M.) The table of con- 
tents is now rather fuller than before, has no block 
at top, and includes “An Explanation,” &c., in 


the introductory part. Under chap. viii. we find 
the following: “Let us explain what is meant by 
the word Force, which implies that you oblige your 
Partner to tramp a Suit of which he has none,” 
instead of “To explain the word Force, which in 
other words is, that you oblige your Partner to 
Trump a Suit, not being strong enough in Tramps 
to do so” (second edition) ; and, in the explana- 
tion of “See-Saw,” “your Adversaries” (second 
edition) becomes “the Adversaries” (third). The 
block at the top of p. 1 is the same, and the type 
and setting the same (except the signatures at 
foot), in both editions until we come to p. 10, 
where, in the fourth line, “6 6” is corrected 
(third edition) to “9 6”; and, in the sixth 
line, “8 7 is above 3 to 2” again, as in the 
first edition, the author having revised his calcula- 
tion a second time. 

The laws are identical down to and including 
law 22 in the second and third editions. Law 23 
(a repetition of law 4) now disappears ; laws 24 
and 25 become 23 and 24 (third edition); and 
law 25 is added :— 

“The Dealer ought to leave to view upon the Table 

his trump Card, till it is his turn to play, and after he has 
mix'd it with his other Cards, no body is entitled to de- 
mand what Card is turn’d up, but may ask what is 
Trumps; this Consequence Attends such a Law, that the 
Dealer cannot Name a wrong Card, which otherwise he 
might have done.” 
After this, chap. i. begins (p. 17), and the book con- 
tinues very similarly, but with differently set type, 
and the ornaments are not the same. The matter, 
however, is identical, with the following excep- 
tions: ‘“‘ A Case to demonstrate the Advantage by 
a Save” (second edition, p. 45) is corrected to 
© ceeaes by a Saw” (third edition, p. 51), and the 
same correction is made on the following page, 
ll. 2and 11. (The wary pirate had seen this error, 
and did not fall into it.) All the rest, saving a few 
misprints, remains the same down to p. 92, which 
corresponds to p. 86 of the second edition, Then 
follows “‘An Explanation for the use of Beginners, 
of some of the Terms or Technical Werds made 
use of in this Treatise,” filling the two remaining 
leaves of the book. 

The advertisement of the fourth edition, already 
mentioned, was repeated in July and in August 
(1743) in the General Evening Post, Craftsman, 
and Daily Post. The following is a transcript of 
the title :— 

A Short | Treatise | on the Game of | Whist. | Con- 
taining | The Laws of the Game:|and also | Some 
Rules, whereby a Beginner may, | with due Attention to 
them, attain to | the Playing it well. | Calculations for 
those who will Bet the | Odds on any Point of the Score 
of the | Game then playing anddepending. | Cases stated, 
to shew what may be effected | by a very good Player in 
Critical Parts | of the Game. | References to Cases, viz. 
at the End of | the Rule you are directed bow to find 
them. | Culculations, directing with moral Certainty, | 
how to play well any Hand or Game, by shewing | the 
Chances of your Purtner’s having | 1, 2, or 3 Certain 
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Cards. | With Variety of Cases added in the Appendix. | 
Edmond Hoyle, Gent. | The Fourth Edition. | 
With great Additions to the Laws of the Game, and an | 
Explanation of the Calculations which are necessary to 
be | understood by those who would play it well, &c. &c. 
| London. | Printed for F. Cogan at the Middle-Temple- 
gate. | upocx itt, | (Price Two Shillings. ) 
Collation : Prelim. (“To the Reader,” title, “ Ad- 
yertisement,” and contents), 4 ff, and 96 pp. (H.J. 
and J.M., slightly imperfect.) 12mo. A to D in 
twelves; E in fours, The “ Advertisement,” as in 
the third edition, appears on the back of the title. 
Edmond Hoyle’s autograph signature is found 
at foot of the address “To the Reader,” facing the 
title, on which bis Christian name appears for the 
first time correctly spelt. Pp. 93-96 contain 
“ An Explanation for the use of Beginners,” as in 
the preceding edition. In the table of contents 
‘Let us explain,’ &c., and the explanation of 
“See-Saw,” under chap. viii., are omitted, and 
“An explanation of the Technical Words, &c., 
. 93,” is added. The type is the same, rather 
vierently set, and the ornaments are identical. 
The laws are now twenty-four in number. Putting 
aside mere verbal and literal differences, the varia- 
tions between these and those of the third edition 
are briefly as follows :— 

Law 1. “The Option of the adverse Party” be- 
comes here (in fourth edition) “the option of either 
of his Adversaries.” ‘In Case he does not make 
him revoke” becomes here “ provided it does not,” 
&. “Or to call the Suit,” to the end, becomes 
here, “or if either of the Adverse Party is to lead, 
he may desire his Partner to name the, Suit he 
chooses to have him lead, and when a Suit is then 
named, the Partner must play it if he has it.” This 
is asimplification, and the addition of the last four 
words a necessity. 

Law 7. After “proves the separation” the fol- 
lowing addition occurs (fourth edition): “But in 
Case he calls a wrong Card, either of the adverse 
Parties, may once call the bighest or lowest Card 
in any Suit led during that Deal.” ian 

Law 8, After “particular Card” the rest is 
omitted. It was added in error to this law in the 
—_ edition, and remained uncorrected in the 


Law 21 of the second and third editions has dis- 
appeared, and law 21 (fourth edition) is the same 
as law 23 (third edition). 

Law 22, after “has not an Honour,” reads 
(fourth edition), “the adverse Party may consult 
with one another about it, and are at liberty to 
stand the Deal or not.” 

_, Finally, laws 23 and 24 (fourth edition) are 
identical with laws 24 and 25 of the third 
edition. 

These twenty-four laws, then, with few typo- 
graphical variations, reappeared verbatim ig the 
fifth and in all succeeding editions down to the 
twelfth, when the new laws of 1760 were given, 


together with the old laws “for the Use of those 
who don’t chuse to play by the New.” 
Jutian MarsHAtt. 
(To be continued.) 


Account or THE Etection oF Provost oF 
Kine’s Campripce, in 1743.—On 
February 9, 1859, the election of a Provost of this 
college took place, when the Rev. Augustus Austen 
Leigh, M.A., was chosen. The following amusing 
account of an election to the same cffice, nearly 
150 years ago, is taken from Nichols’s ‘Illustrations 
of Literature,’ and is dated “ Cambridge, the 19th 
January, 1743” :— 

“The election of a provost of King’s is over, Dr. 
George is the man. The fellows went into chapel on 
Monday, before noon in the morning, as the statute 
directs. After prayers and sacrament, they began to 
vote: 22 for George; 16 for Thackery [sie]; 10 for 
Chapman, Thus they continued, scrutinising and walk- 
ing about, eating and sleeping, some of them smoking. 
Still the same numbers for each candidate, till yesterday 
about noon (for they held that in the forty-eight hours 
allowed for the election no adjournment could be made), 
when the Tories, Chapman’s friends, refusing absolutely 
to concur with either of the other parties, Thackery'e 
votes went over to George by agreement, and he was 
declared. A friend of mine, a curious fellow, tells me 
he took a survey of his brothers at two o’clock in the 
morning, and that never was a more curious or @ more 
diverting spectacle: some wrapped in blankets erect in 
their stalls like mummies ; others asleep on cushions like 
somany Gothic tombs. Here ared cap over a wig, there 
a face lost in the cape of a rug; one blowing achafing dish 
with a surplice sleeve : another warming a little negus, 
or sipping Coke upon Littleton, i.e. tent and brandy. 
Thus did they combat the cold of that frosty night, 
which has not killed any one of them, to my infiuite 
surprise.” 

This letter was written by Daniel Wray, of 
Queen’s College, afterwards Deputy Teller of the 
Exchequer, who died in 1783. William George, 
D.D., was Provost of King’s College from 1743 to 
to 1756. Jouy Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Brazitian SuPERSTITION RESPECTING LEPROSY. 
—lI send yon the following extract from a letter 
received on Jane 13, from an English merchant at 
Pernambuco, in Brazil :— 

“There has been quite a reign of terror here past fort 
night owing to disappearance of about a dozen children,’ 
who have, it is said, been kidnapped, some say to be 
trained for circus, others to be killed for benefit of 
suff-rers from leprosy, for which disease there is no cure, 
but an old superstition is that it may be done if persons 
attacked ext heart, liver, and kidneya of a young, 
healthy chil!, wash themselves with its blood, and make 
grease of body also for anointing their bodies. Whether 
any truth in the presumed connexion between this belief 
and the disappearance of the c!ildren, I cannot tell ; 
anyway, report says there is the demand, and price 
paid fora child is 102. It seems really too horrible to 
be true ; anyway a panic exists, and hardly any ehildren 
are now seen out, and the public ectioo!ls have been almost 
deserted, Some people who were supposed to have bought. 
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some children had their carriage stopped in the street, 
and were stoned. Our children now go out for their 


walks attended by two servants.” 
Acne. 


Barrack. (See 7" S. ii. 326.)}—A row of cot- 
tages in the village of Langley, Bucks, is known as 
“The Barracks.” [ was unable to ascertain the 
origin of the name when visiting the place a few 
months ago. B. P. 


Sr. Paupentiana (? Pupentiana). (See S. 
vii, 361).—H. pe B. H., in his note on ‘ Gattico 
of Novara on Altars,’ speaks more than once of a 
certain St. Prudentiana, whom I donot know. I 
am inclined to believe that he means St. Puden- 
tiana; but does Gattico, an author who is un- 
fortunately not on my shelves, himself use the 
form Prudentiana? The tradition concerning St. 
Peter's mensa is usually told of the high altar of 
St. John Lateran—at least that is what was shown 
to me as such before the Vatican Council, and, I 
think, by Dr. Smith, 0.S. B., a well-known ecclesio- 
logist and antiquary in Rome. Noman. 


“ Mister” “GentLeman.”—In reference to 
these unce kindred appellations, Burn’s ‘ Justice of 
the Peace’ (1610), s.v. “ Addition,” has the follow- 
ing comment of mark :— 

“ As for gentleman, says Sir Thomas Smith, they be 
made good cheap in this kingdom ; for whosoever studieth 
the laws of the realm, who studieth in the universities, 
who professeth liberal sciences, and (to be short) who 
ean live idly, and without manual labour, and will bear 
the port, charge, and countenance of a gentleman, he 
shall be called Mr. such-a-one, and shall be taken for a 
gentleman. 1 Black, 406.” 

This pungent delivery applies with equal truth 
to-day. “Mister” is now, however, according to 
the ‘Imperial Dict.’ (1886), “ the common title of 
address to an adult male.” Bailey (1775), oddly 
enough, gives “ Kind, as Mister Person, a kind of 
Person,” in defining this term. Perchance he 
wandered back to Master Slender, who (‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,’ I. i) alludes to Justice Shal- 
low, as “a gentleman born, master parson.” 

R. E. N. 

Cantersury Parise Recisters.—The follow- 
ing is a gem of its kind, and seems to be worthy of 
a place in ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“From 29th Sept., 1607, untill 29th Sept. last, 1608. 
There bath of our owne Countrey people beene buried 
none, & of others very fewe, if any at all, w'ch we are 
not to set downe. 

“ Concordat cu’ originali. 
* Jacobus Byssell.” 

I have copied the above from the transcript of 
St. Mary Bredman in this city. 

J. M. Cowper. 

Canterbury. 


Sreraen Garviner, Bishop or Wixcaester. 
—The following statement is made, and it occurs 


in many other forms in books which are made up 
from the material which first comes to the book- 
maker’s hands :— 

“ Gardiner......was the illegitimate son of Dr, Lionel 
Woodvill or Wydville, Dean of Exeter und Bishop of 
Salisbury, brother to Elizabeth, queen consort of Ed- 
ward IV.” 

ASTARTE. 


Law aGainst Femate 
following extract from p. 5 in the T'imes of April 26 
is, I think, worthy a corner in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“ An old colonial statute has been discovered in New 
Jersey still unrepealed, which provides‘ that all women, 
of whatever age, ror or rank, whether maids or 
widows, who shall, after this Act, impose upon, seduce, 
or betray into matrimony any of His Mojesty’s subjects, 
by virtue of scents, cosmetics, washes, paints, artificial 
teeth, false bair, or high-heeled shoes, shall incur the 
penalty now in force against witchcraft and like mis- 
demeanours.” 

Joun Taruor. 


Vistr or tax Emperor or Germany. —In the 
Times of Aug. 3 there was given an extract from a 
leadiog Berlin paper, in which allusion is made to the 
visit of the Emperor to Eoglind, and in which the as- 
sertion is made that this is the first time that an Em- 
peror of Germany has landed in England. The Ger- 
mans, of course, may be supposed to know their own 
business best, but that no German emperor has 
visited England before the present occupant of the 
throne is not exactly according to my readings of the 
past. There have been German emperors and Ger- 
man emperors ; and doubtless the powers wielded 
have varied from time to time, and the tenure of the 
throne has also been insecure, and perbaps illegal 
now and then. In the year 1416 Sigismund, who 
for the time was de facto Emperor of Germany (be 
was King of Hungary and Bohemia), came bere on 
a visit to Henry V. Charles V. of Spain—he had 
been elected Emperor of Germany in 1519 —landed 
at Dover in 1520, and spent some days at the court 
of Henry VIII. and Catherine of Aragon. This 
visit was supposed to be out of respect to his aunt 
the queen, but court gossips believed that his real 
object was the Princess Mary, then six years old, 
and who afterwards married his son, Philip Il. 
Neither of these emperors had undergone the cere- 
mony of coronation, but that also applies to his 
Majesty William IT. Q. Karkeek. 

Torquay. 


was reminded by Avraa’s 
reply, 7" S. vii. 511, of a good snatch of a sermon 
reported to me once in conversation. The clergy- 
man bad discoursed on what he aptly termed “ the 
unwhippedness of the present generation.” As 
*N. & Q.’ sometimes records happy verbal coin- 
ages, I make « note of it, as it was too good to 
buried under the heading of ‘ Crabbe’s “ Tales.”’ 

R. H. Busk. 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 
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Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Crrarincs.—Will some one skilled in military 
terms inform me of the meaning of this word ? 
Lattrell, ‘ Brief Rel.,’ i. 497 (1857) bas, ‘* They shal 
have subsistence money and clearings constantly 
paid as usual”; also ii. 11, “The Lord Ranelagh 
is paying 2 months clearings to the forces in Eng- 
land”; and a Sotheby’s book-list for the present 
month has, “No, 1003 Army: computation of 
clearings for Regiments of Foot and Dragoons, MS. 
of 1766.” Answer direct. 


Oxford, 


“Locus Crassicus.”—Where does this phrase 
- wart J. A. H. Murray. 
xiord, 


J. A. H. Morray. 


Carr. Jonny Sranspy.—In the ‘Calendar of 
State Papers’ for 1659-60, p. 530, I find Richard 
Whithed, in writing to Lord General Montague, 
recommends “Captain John Stansby for employ- 
ment ; he is of a very good family, has served a 
long time as commander, took more prizes than 
any other man,” &c. In subsequent communi- 
cations Stansby is rendered Stanesby. Can any 
one tell me to which family of Stansby or Stanesby 
Capt. John belonged, and where I can get particu- 
lars as to his ancestors and descendants ? 

8. E. 

{6, Bolingbroke Grove, S.W. 


Hocarrn’s ‘Mopern Muvxient Conver- 
sation. —Can you inform me if the original of this 
is in existence ; and, if so, where it is to be found ? 
It represents a group of men and a woman seated 
round a table drinking and smoking, one of whom 
is lying on the floor, and dressed in a crimson coat 
and knee-breeches; the woman is smoking a long 
clay pipe, and an overturned candle is setting light 
to a man’s sleeve. Owen Davies. 

[All we know about Hogarth’s ‘Modern Midnight 
Conversation’ is embodied in an article on the recent 
Grosvenor Exhibition, Athen., 3196, 123, 3, and in the 
‘Catalogue of Satirical Prints in Brit, Mus.,’ No, 2122. 
There must have been a picture similar to the print, 
because the publication line of the print, which is by 
Hogarth bimeelf, is* W™ Hogarth, Pinxt. & Sculpt.”’ 
No such picture has ever been exhibited publicly. The 
last news of it was given in 1839 by J. B. Nicols, on the 
authority of Mr. J. Twining, that it then belonged to 
Mr. William Wightman, of Hampstead. There is no 
woman in the print, though Ma. Davies says there is 
it} in the picture, which he describes as if he had seen 

Tae Feenca Lanpino at Fisnevarp, 1797,— 

hat contemporary local publications give an 
account of this, the last French invasion of Enog- 


| 


land? In the ‘ Thorough Guide’ to South Wales, 
published by Dulau & Co, a good many details 
are briefly given, for which I have been unable to 
find the authorities. G. F. M. 


Bowxer.—Particulars of the family connexions 
of Mr. Bowker, described as “ an Irish gentleman,” 
who married Miss Steer (about 1800-1810) are 
requested. W. J. 


Cuartes Kean’s ‘ Macpers.’—Will 
Beng, or some one who remembers, kindly tell me 
whetber the opening scene was sung in this repre- 
sentation? In Phelps’s ‘ Macbeth’ it was spoken ; 
and this appsars to have been looked upon at the 
time as an innovation—a very excellent one I 
thought. J. Foster Parmer. 

Chelsea, 


Orricers or Spaxish Lecion,—I shall be 
obliged if any reader will inform me if it is pos- 
sible to obtain a list of the officers of the Spanish 
Legion commanded by Sir Lacy Evans. 

PorRTSMOUTHIAN. 


Heratpic.—A few years ago I bought a three- 
sided seal. The first impression is a man’s head 
with a halter round it; the second and third are 
arms, but I cannot tell the tinctures. A chevron 
between three crosses fitchés, differenced by a 
crescent, and underneath is the motto, “ Audaces 
fortuna javat.” The third seal is quarterly, first 
and fourth a chevron between three crosses fitchés, 
second and third a lion rampant, also differenced 
by a crescent. Whose arms are they? 

Lauivs. 


Name or Worx Wantszp.—Not farther back 
than three years (I think) a book appeared upon 
the African slave trade, in which it was stated that 
the supply of ivory was gradually diminishing, and 
that with its decrease the traffic in slaves would 
also decline. In the second part of the work were 
given some peculiar instances of “mimicry” in 
plants and insects of the country. I forget the 
names of the book and author, Can any one sup- 
ply me with them ? W. G. 


Biake's ‘Sones or Iswocence,’—I have a 
small fcap. 8vo. volume (London, Pickering, 1866), 
entitled ‘Songs of Innocence and Experience, 
with other Poems by W. Blake.’ It has on the 
inside of the cover the name “J. Fremlyn Streat- 
field,” apparently a former owner, and beneath the 
name, in the same handwriting, the following note: 
“This is one of the few copies of this (or other) 
editions, printed verbatim. In most of this (or 
other) editions impolite words, or the stanzas con- 
taining them, are omitted.” Of impolite words the 
little volume seems to contain none, save in two 
places a monosyllabic synonym (vel quasi) for a 
harlot, which may be considered such. Nor do any 
lacune occur where such words may be supposed 
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to have been written. But in the anonymous pre- 
face there is a statement that “in one poem a 
stanza and in another a couplet have been sup- 
pressed for sufficient reasons, and asterisks sub- 
stituted.” Now nothing of the sort is to be 
found in the volume, There is no indication of 
‘any passages or words having been suppressed 
or omitted, or any asterisks to be seen, or any 
blank spaces where asterisks might have been. 
Oan any ‘N. & Q’-ite explain this? Has any- 
body a copy of this edition of Pickering in 1866 
in which the word above alluded to has been sup- 
pressed in the two places in which it occurs? And 
has anybody a copy in which lacune, filled by 
asterisks, occur? It would seem as if the preface 
prefixed to my little volume must have been written 
for some other edition. But it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to imagine what stanza or couplet there printed 
could possibly have called for suppression. 
T. Apotrpavs 

Badleigh Salterton. 

[In the copy in our possession the lacuna in question 
are found at the bottom of p. 89, in the poem called 
‘Mary,’ and in the middle of p. 100, after the line “ But 
20 good if a passion is in you." 


Cats and Raty.—On the night of August 2 
a Newnham girl called out reproachfully to a cat 
behind me, at a friend’s house, “Ob, puss, don’t 
do that!” I turned round and saw the cat quietly 
cleaning her face. So I asked the damsel, “ Why 
did you scold the cat for washing herself?” The 
answer was, “She was cleaning behind her ears; 
and whenever a cat does that it’s going to rain. I 
don’é know the reason, but rain always follows.” 
Sure enough, when I left the house, an hour after, 
at half-past ten, a few drops of rain were falling, 
and just as I got home they came quickly. A wet 
night and morning followed. Has this instinctive 
ear-foretelling of rain by cats been noted by other 
observers ? PF, J. 
[No prognostic of rain is more familiar, The belief is 
— over most parts of the United Kingdom. In Dr. 
enner's ‘Signs of Rain’ it is embodied, with other 
similar observations :— 
Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits smoothing o'er her whisker'd jaws, 
“Twill surely rain. I see with sorrow 
Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. } 


Manrtiy.—Can any of your correspondents give 
me any information about Robert Martin, who was 
an ensign io the 28th Foot Regiment at Waterloo ? 
Did be marry and have children ; and, if so, what 
. has become of them ? 0. T. 


Famtty.—Who was the great-great- 
grandmother of the present William H. Kelland, 
of Kelland, in Lapford? In the Zeal parish re- 
gisters, temp. 1735-45, she is variously called Try- 

ena and Frances. In 1679 Christopher Kelland 
is described as of Kelland, in Lapford, and in 


1712 Richard Kelland, of Kelland, is buried ; 
but in 1766 Thomas Crispin, “of Kelland,” is 


buried, and in 1812 Edmond Moon, “ of Kelland,” 


is buried. In 1859 and 1862 Jobn Kelland, of 
Kelland, and his son are buried. Was Kelland 
sold by the family; if so, when? 
W. Dz. Pink. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


Aw Episcopat Query.—I once heard a sermon 
on the death of Bishop Hamilton, of Salisbury, 
who died in 1869, The preacher’s name, which 
was obscure, need not be given, although I sée 
that he bas recently departed this life. He said, 
not in the very best taste:— 

“TI have known intimately two bishops, one our late 
rainted chicf pa-tor, who, although he bad the highest 
regard for his: ffice and authority as of divine appoint- 
ment, treated his suffregan clergy [sic] a8 younger 
brethren ; the other, who usually disparaged his office as 
a divine ordinance, was most harsh and distant, not to 
say cruel, in his relations towards his clergy.” 


Who would be likely to be “ the other” ve 


Mrs. Garricx.—A lady of this name was a 
well-known singer at Vauxhall Gardens in the last 
century. Was she related to the actor’s family? 

Georce Extis. 

St. John’s Wood. 


Sir Taomas Davies.—Can any of your readers 
give me any information respecting the descendants 
of Sir Thomas Davies, Lord Mayor of London in 
1677? I know he had four sons—Thomas, John, 
Robert, James. The eldest, Thomas, of Crissing- 
ton Temple, died prior to July 23, 1705, when the 
three younger were alive, I believe the second son, 
John, lived at Wanstead. 

Arraur C. Davies. 

Coalbrookdale, R.S.0., Shropshire, 


Carte.—In the lines by Lord Tennyson on Dr. 
W. G. Ward 
How subtle at tierce and quart of mind with mind!— 
the word is spelt quart. The thrust is called and 
spelled quarto sometimes, but carte is the estab- 
lished spelling, and there is little originality in 
deviating from that. Can any one in ‘N. & Q. 

assign a reason for this singularity ? 
C. A. Warp. 


Walthamstow. 


Curve Famity.—What was the exact relation- 
ship between the husband of Kitty Raftor and the 
great Lord Clive? The biograpbers of Mrs. Clive 
are very vague on the subject of her husband. 

W. F. Parpgavx. 


Otyrmpic Victors.—Is there any list of the vic- 
tors in the ancient Grecian games—Olympian, 
Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean? Such a list 
is desirable for testing the value of athletics in our 
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colleges. By those who have no liking for the 

nt craze about gymnastics it is asserted that 
during the thousand years through which Grecian 
athletic training flourished no man who gained the 
highest prize as an athlete also gained the highest 
honour as warrior, statesman, philosopher, poet, 
orator, or historian. How far is this assertion from 
the truth? What exceptions to the rule that the 
best athletes are good for nothing else can be 
pointed out ? James D. 

Madison, Wis., U.S, 


F&res.—I am very desirous of finding out the 
nature or character of the following festivals; I 
think they all belong to the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries :—‘‘ La Féte de la Bouteille”; “ La Féte 
des Cornards”; “ La Féte du Géant aux Ours” 
(Jaly 3). Will some correspondent help me, either 
by private letter or in ‘ N. & Q.,’ to solve these 
puzzles? The first looks like Rabelais, but the 
Oracle of the Holy Bottle was never made into a 
Jite that I remember. E. Copnam Brewer. 

Edwinstowe, Newark, Notts. 


Gtapsmoor.—Gladsmuir is to be found in Scot- 
land, Can it be explained how the name travelled 
south to the home counties? Gladsmoor Heath is 
the reputed site of the fatal battle of April 14, 
1471, near Barnet, a sign-post sort of obelisk being 
erected in commemoration thereof, It is appa- 
rently in the parish of South Mimms, adjoining 
Hadley Green, at the junction of the old cross 
road to St. Albans with that to Potter’s Bar and 
Hatfield. A. Hatt. 


Eartpom or AsceLes.—Among the names ap- 
pended to the celebrated letter of the Scotch 
Estates to Edward I. from Brigham, March 12, 
1289, there appear as “ contes” or earls :—Maliz 
de Strathern, Patrec de Dunbar, Johan Comyn de 
Buchan, Dovenald de Mar, Gilbert de Humpavel 
de Anegos, Johan de Asceles, Gaulter de Meneteth, 
Robert de Brus de Carrik, Guillame de Ros, Mall- 
colm de Lovenaus. Lovenaus is, of course, Lennox; 
Anegos, Angus. The other names are familiar 
enough to students of Scottish history ; but can 
any of your readers tell me what district or place 
in Scotland cou!d have given its name to the earl- 
dom of Asceles ? B. G. 


Taames Locks.—Pennant, writing in 1790, and 
dying in 1798, says in his * London,’ p. 629, ed. 
1813, on the Thames: “ Boulter’s Lock, above 
Maidenhead, penned is the last lock; from thence to 
the sea it requires no further art to aid its naviga- 
tion.” Alas! we have since found that our poor 
river has needed the aid of eleven locks in the 
thirty-two miles between Boulter’s and Tedding- 
ton : (1) Bray, (2) Boveney, (3) Romney or Wind- 
sor, (4) Old Windsor, (5) Bell or Egham, (6) 
Penton Hook, (7) Chertsey, (8) Shepperton, (9) 
Sunbury, (10) Molesey, (11) Teddington. Can 


any One give me the dates of the making of these 
locks? Their average distance from one another, 
a little under three miles, is the general Thames 
average, as there are thirty-three locks in the 
ninety-three miles between Oxford and Tedding- 
ton. F. J. Forsivate. 


AcTHors or Quotations WANTED.— 


Those emblems Cecil dd adorn, 
And gleamed on wise Godolphin’s breast. 
Liws, 
Since our boat went down at sea 
There is none left to care for me, 
Cricket, when the hearth is cold; 
Swallow, when the year grows old ; 
Buzzing fly, when autumn’s fled ; 
Drone, whose summer mates are dead ; 
Cricket, swallow, drone, and fly, 
You are not so poor as I, M. P. HL 
Good Lord, how sweetly smells the hawthorn tree, 
Breathing as if the world were peace, were love, &c. 
W. WILKixs. 


Replies, 


ERROR REGARDING THE MASS. 
(7 S. vi. 506 ; vii. 154, 235, 318, 471; viii. 53.) 

At last I am ready, as I promised, to do the best 
I can to relieve the ‘‘astonishment” which my 
former communication on this subject has occa- 
sioned to Mr. F. A. Marsnatt. I shall come 
presently to such information as I have been able 
to obtain for supplementing my own imperfect 
knowledge of the subject, and will first eay what 
I have to say in reply to Mr. criticism 
of my former utterance. 

** Mr. states,” says Mr. Marsnatt, 
“ that no sacred service whatever in which the coa- 
secration of the Elements does not take place is, or 
can be, called a Mass.” The statement is, [ venture 
to think, correct and accurate. I could adduce 
sundry authorities, but prefer on the present occa- 
sion that of Mr. F. A. MarsHatt himself, who, at 
the bottom of the column at the top of which the 
above quotation from me is given, writes as ful- 
lows :— 

“ The service on Good Friday is always known as the 

Maas of the Presanctified, though, strictly speaking, it cer- 
tainly is not a Mass, as there is no consecration of the 
Elements.” 
Why is that service not a Mass? Because there is 
no consecration of the Elements. Yet Mr. Man- 
SHALL is ‘‘ astonished” at my saying there can be 
no Mass in which that consecration does not take 
place! Perhaps it is hard!y necessary to observe 
that the “ Mass of the Presanctified” is so called 
because the “ Host” has been previously, ¢.¢., om 
the preceding day, consecrated. 

Next, objecting to my remark that “the word 
itself is sufficient to indicate this ” (the necessity of 
consecration to constitute a Mass), Mr. MarsHatt 
says, “Surely he [Mr. Trottors] should know 
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that the word Mass has nothing whatever to do 
with the cons«c:ation of the E/ements.” This is, in 
strict linguistic sense, perfectly true, seeing that 
etymologically the word has no connexion with 
consecration. But practically the word and the 
thing have so much “to do with” each other that 
they cannot, as Mr. Marsnatt points out, exist 
one without the other, If Mr. MarsHatt meant 
his observation to be purely linguistic, he 
should have expressed himself more clearly and 
What he has written is, as it stands, 
calculated to mislead, or at least puzzle, many 
ers. 

A little farther on Me. Marsuatt writes, “Mr. 
Trottore says, ‘No priest can on any occasion 
celebrate Mass more than once in each day.’” And 
he goes on to state that it is “not unusual for one 
priest to have to celebrate Mass and to preach at 
two churches or temporary places of worship at the 
distance of as muchas seven miles from one another.” 
Firstly, I have here to thank Mr. Marsuatu for 
having spared me where he might have hit me 
more severely, I think, than he has done. My 
statement is erroneous. I forgot when I wrote the 
words “on any occasion ” that every priest is per- 
mitted to say three Masses on Christmas Day, a 
permission which is in some places extended to All 
Souls’ Day. This error Me. MarsHatu has merci- 
fully abstained from stigmatizing. 

Bat the statement that, with this exception, no 
priest can celebrate Mass more than once in each 
day would be confirmed by any theologian unaware 
of the practice in this country. The rule, to which 
this is an exception, was made in the fifteenth ven- 
tury. Of course I accept the facts, as Mr. Mar- 
SHALL states them, as regards that practice, and 
frankly admit that, my information on the subject 
having been gathered elsewhere, I was ignorant of 
the exceptional facts set forth by him. 

But | in my turn am “astonished” that Mr. 
Marsuatt, telling us thus much, should not have 
seen the necessity, or at least expediency, of tell- 
ing us more of the circumstances under which this 
English practice takes place, and of the special 
difficulties attending it. 

The circumstances are these. Where the number 
of priests in a diocese is so small, or the members 
of the Church so scattered, that all the faithful could 
not otherwise hear Mass on Sundays and holy days, 
the bishop of the diocese applies to Rome for a 
faculty to license certain priests named ad hoc to 
celebrate more than once in a day. Of course the 
rule is a matter of discipline only; and of course 
the Pope can suspend, modify, or grant dispensa- 
tion from it. 

Bat the difficulties with which a priest who has 
to celebrate Mass and preach twice in one day and 
in two churches coool 4 miles apart bas to contend 
are very much greater than any Mr. MarsHai 
adverts to. Surely he must know (to quote his 


own words to me) that both Masses, the second as 
well as the first, must be said absolutely fasting. 
Nor can either of them (as must be presumed from 
the purpose for which they are celebrated) be cele- 
brated at a very early hour in the morning. Now 
many a fairly robust man would find it exceed- 
ingly trying to celebrate Mass, preach, walk (or 
even ride) seven miles, then celebrate again, and al} 
this without having in the slightest degree broken 
his fast. 

So absolute and rigorous is this requirement that 
a further difficulty is occasioned by the necessity of 
abstaining from swallowing the ablation, #.¢., the 
wine and water with which the chalice has been 
purified, and which a celebrating priest consumes 
at the end of the Mass. The swallowing this would 
break his fast. But it can be disposed of no other- 
wise than by his consuming it. He therefore is 
obliged to carry it (in a bottle, as one informant 
states) to the church at which he has to celebrate 
a second time, and at the end of his second Mass to 
swallow both “ ablations.” 

With regard to the inseparability of the acts of 
consecration of the Elements and the consump- 
tion of them (though they are separated, as has 
been shown, on the one exceptional occasion of the 
quasi-Mass on Good Friday, which many theo- 
logians consider as a prolongation and completion 
of the Mass of the preceding day), it may be men- 
tioned as a curious illustration of the rigorous 
necessity of this that it has been provided that if a 
priest should die suddenly after having consecrated 
and before consuming the Elements another priest 
must complete the sacrifice by consuming them. 

And, now, what is the right and proper meaning 
of the word Mass? The English word has, of 
course, been formed from the Latin Missa, and 
this has been used to designate the service, which 
is concluded by the words “Ite Missa est”; in 
English, “Go! it (something designated by a noun 
substantive of the feminine gender) has been sent.” 
What is the noun substantive understood? As I 
said in my former communication, the simplest 
form in whict the question can be put is, “ What 
is the substantive with which the feminine past 
participle agrees ?” 

It may be replied at once that this has always 
been a disputed point in the Church. Two explana- 
tions mainly have been, and are, offered. One is 
that the substantive referred to is congregatio, the 
congregation present at the Mass, The classic 
words would thus mean, “ Depart. The congrega- 
tion is dismissed.” And it would seem from the 
authorities which I have been able to consult that 
this opinion is prevalently held by Eoglish Roman 
Catholic theologians. 

Dr. Daniel Rock (‘ Hierargia,’ London, 1833, 
p. 71) says :— ; 

“The English word Mass, in Latin Missa, is derived 
from the word Missio. 1t was the practice in the prim'- 


are 
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tive Church, during the celebration of the mysteries of 
the Lord’s Supper, to dismiss from the assembly at a cer- 
tain part all thore who had not been perfectly initiated 
into the truths of the Gorpel and admitted to the com- 
munion of the faithful This was denominated the 
* Missio,’ or the Dismissal, whence is formei the Latin 
abbreviation Afissa and the English Mess.” 

And neither here, nor at p. 298, where he dis- 
courses more at large on the term “ Mass,” does he 
allude to any other suggested explanation of the 


Mr. Marsuatt gives (‘N. & Q.,’7™ S. vii. 472) 
an entirely similar explanation trom ‘The Mass 
Companion,’ compiled by the Very Rev. Dom. J. 
Alpb. M. Morrall, O.S.B., which for the saving of 
space I do not quote, as you have already printed 
it. But neither does this writer, at least so far as 
he is quoted by Mr. Marsnact, mention any 
other suggested explanation. 

Ia the well-known and largely-used little work 
entitled ‘Catholic Belief,’ by the Very Rev. Joseph 
F.4 di Bruno, D.D., which is evidently intended 
for popular use by the laity, strangely enough, no 
explanation of the term ‘‘ Mass” is given at all. 

The second explanation to which I have alluded 
is that “ Missa” in the formula in question agrees 
with “ Hostia.” “Ite! Hostia missa est in Deum,” 
or “in celum.” And this, my Roman informants 
tell me, is considered the preferable and more pro- 
bable one. So much so is that the case that I, 
living to the south of the Alps, had always ima- 
gined that this was the accepted meaning of the 
words, and did not know that there was any doubt 
upon the subject. 

To me it seems very difficult to accept Missa as 
a contraction of Missio, as Dr. Rock says it is, re- 
ferring to Cicero, Virgil, Ovid, and Suetonius, but 
without quoting any passage in any of these 
authors in which such use of the word occurs. He 
quotes Tertullian, who uses the phrase “ Diximus 
de remis:4 peccatorum”; and St. Cyprian, who 
says, “Dominus remissam peccatorum daturus,” 
But neither of these phrases quite persuades me 
that “* Missa” can be taken tor “ Dismissio,” or 
that “ Dismissio,” or “ Missio congregationis [or 

fideliam”] est” can have signified “ The congre- 
gation is dismissed.” 

Tt is right to state that Dr. Rock quotes also 
Isidorus, who says simply, ‘‘ Missa dicta est ab 
emittendo,” because, as ne goes on to say, the ca- 
techumens were at a certain point in the service 
dismissed. But Isidorus wrote in a.p. 595. 

Some of the information which has reached me 
from a very high authority in the Guallican Church, 
writing from Paris, is too curious to be omitted, 
even at the cost of making this note, already too 
long, longer. With regard to the rule of fasting 
my French correspondent writes :— 

“Although the rule of fasting is 
priest cannot celebrate, say. for om 


by so much as a drop of water, yet, if by any accident a 
parish priest shoul! be absent at the moment when the 
Mass should be celebrated f r the congregation, another 
priest, even rising from the table, may celebrate, rather 
than that the people should be deprived of the service of 
the Mass; because ths consideration of the needs of the 
people must in this case override the disciplinary law.” 

With regard to the derivation of the word Mass 
my Parisian correspondent writes :— 

“ The etymology of the word Mass has been written on 
to some extent everywhere (un peu partout); but I am 
not aware that it has ever been treated exhaustively 
(d'une maniére absolument supérieure). I do not, how- 
ever, think that Misa is an adjective, the substantive of 
which is understood in the phrase ‘Ice Missa est.’ It is 
in fact a substantive. St. Augustine, St. Isidore of 
Seville, Florus of Lyons, Remy of Auxerre, Pautiaus of 
Perigueux, and others, already used it as such, and attri- 
bute to it the sense of dismissal (renvoi).” 

It seems to me that the authorities here given, 
though interesting as showing what was said and 
understood at the times and places when and where 
they wrote, are of small value linguistically. My 
French correspondent concludes with a curious 
note on the subject :— 

“ Asan indication of the uncertainty which reigns on 
this matter, and as curious, an opinion may be cited 
which has been advanced by Genebrard, Munster, Reuch- 
lin, and other Hebraists, t» the effect that the word Missa 
is nothing else than the Hebrew word D2, which occurs 
Deut, xvi. 10, where it signifies ‘ a voluntary offering.’” 


I am not a Hebrew scholar ; but a very competent 
Hebraist to whom I have submitted the foregoing 
suggestion maintains, basiag his opinion on Gesenius 
and Fiirst, that the word cited from Deut, xvi. 10 
cannot bear the signification attributed to it by 
Genebrard, Munster, and Reuchlin. Being entirely 
incompetent to form any opinion on the point my- 
self, I can but leave the question to the Hebraist 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

Thus far we have been dealing with explanations 
and etymologies of the word Missa proposed by 
writers within the pale of orthodoxy. Bat it will 
not be without interest to supplement these by 
some of the speculations on the subject by writers 
outside that pale. 

In that very able and interesting work ‘The 
Goostics and their Remains,’ by W. C. King, of 
Trin, Coll., Camb. (London, 1864), at p. 53, the 
author writes :— 

“ In the particulars that have come down to us of the 
celebrations of these Mithraic sacrameuts certain sin- 
gular analogies arrest our attention. The ‘bread’ used 
was a round cake, emblem of the solar disk, and termed 
the Mizd, in which word Seel detects the etymology of 
the name AMissa applied to the ‘ Bloodless Sacrifice ’; for 
this Micd was certainly the prototype of the Host, which 
is circular and of the eame dimensions.” 

And in a note on the same page the author 
writes :— 

“The popular derivation of Missa from the concluding 
words of the service, ‘ [te Missa est,’ is absurd in the ex- 
treme, It is the object sacrificed that gives its name to 


the convenience of any family, if he has broken his fast | the rite (according to the rule in such cases), and this ob- 
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ject, the wafer, has ever been styled the Hostia, the 
Victom, in Hebrew Messah,” 

From this it would seem that Mr. King was not 
aware that the explanation making Missa agree in 
the “‘ Ite Missa est” with Hostia, and abandoning 
the dismissai theory, had ever been adopted. Mr. 
King adds, “The Latin term Missa is a neuter 
noun[!], in itself a complete refutation of the vulgar 
derivation.” This, I confess, is wholly incompre- 
hensible by me. In short, as to the meaning and 
derivation of the word Missa, adhuc sub juduce lis 
est. 

But why do the English writers on the subject 
allow their readers to remain in ignorance of the 
fact that an alternative explanation has been pro- 
posed, and at least largely held? 

T. Apotravs Trottore, 

Budleigh Salterton. 


Mr. Trottore’s inquiry regarding 
the word missa admits of a very ready answer. 
Missa is not a past participle of the feminine 
gender requiring a substantive to agree with, but 
a@ noun substantive capable of standing by itself. 
It is nothing more than a late form of missio, akin 
to ascensa for “ascensio,” accessa for ‘‘ accessio,” 
ulta for “ultio,” and many similar forms which 
will be found in Ducange. There are classical 
examples of the same form. Cicero has “ collectam 
facere” for “to make a collection” (* De Or.,’ ii. 
57, 233); and Horace’s ‘‘ Virtus repulse nescia 
sordid ” is familiar to all. The lexicons supply 
instances of the use of the word missa in the sense 
of “dismissal.” Thus Cassian speaks of a late 
comer to church standing at the door, waiting for 
the dismissal of the congregation, “ congregationis 
missam, stans pro foribus, preestolatur”; and in the 
*Chronicon Paschale’ it is said of Justinian, when 
dismissing his court on the outbreak of a sedition, 
éSwxe piooas, “ missas dedit,” with the words, 
“* Depart every one to guard bis own hause.” 

Eomunp VENABLES. 


Tue VocanuLary or THe 
(7 8. viii. 87).—In answer to the question under 
this reference some of your correspondents may 
not improbably quote a statement, which has got 
into certain books, that the vocabulary of the 
Authorized Version does not exceed 6,000 words, 
The authority for this estimate is, I believe, Mr. 
Kington Oliphant, who, in his ‘ Sources of Stan- 
dard English,’ affirms that “of the Eoglish Bible’s 
6,000 words, only 250 are not in common use now.” 
This statement affords, I think,an excellent example 
of the way errors first get into text-books, and ure 
then quoted by successive compilers without ex- 
amination. Mr. Oliphant’s statement can happily 
be verified, as he gives a reference. He says in a 
note that he takes his statistics as to the words in 
the Bible from Marsh. Turning to Marsh, I cannot 


discover that he has any other authority than Prof. | 


Max Miiller, whose statement is that “‘the Old 
Testament says all that it has to say with 5,642 
words ” (‘ Lectures,’ i. p. 269). As his authority 
Prof. Max Miiller refers to Renan, ‘ Histoire,’ 
p. 138. If we turn up this reference, the real mean- 
ing of the statement becomes manifest. It refers 
only to the Hebrew Bible, and not to the Enylish 
version. Renan says explicitly that “ Leusden, avec 
sa patience presque Massorétique,” counted 5,642 
Hebrew and Chaldee words in the Old Testament, 
This seems to be the sole actual enumeration on 
which a vocabulary of 6,000 words has been as- 
signed to the English Bible. 

If [ have correctly traced the passage in Marsh 
to which Mr. Oliphant refers—and I cannot be 
certain that I have done so, as Mr. Oliphant gives 
no reference to the page or even to the book—we 
have a good example of the need of the scholar’s 
motto, “ Verify your references.” At each succes- 
sive repetition the original statement of Leusden 
has, as in the game of Russian scandal, become 
more and more inaccurate—the most guilty party 
being, I am afraid, Prof. Max Miiller himself, 
when he left out the word “ Hebrew.” 

Mr. Oliphant’s enumeration may not, however, 
be very far out in itself, at least if we may trust an 
unverified statement of Mr. Marsh to the effect that 
there are not above 8,000 words used in the poems 
of Milton and not more than 15,000 in all the 
works of Shakespeare. In Milton’s prose works 
the number must, I imagine, be considerably 
greater, and ia the works of Jeremy Taylor or of 
Sir Thomas Browne greater still. 

Isaac TaYtor, 


Barrett Brownie viii. 
41).—I was the first to communicate to the press, 
which I did to the Newcastle Weekly Courant, the 
fact that Mrs. Browning was born at Coxhoe Gall, 
co. Durham, from particulars kindly given me by 
Canon Burnett, the vicar. It was thence, with 


_ several misprints, copied into other papers. I have 
, a copy of the entries in the register seat to me by 


the vicar. Moulton is the name in the .*% 


The name of Moulton is the correct one for this 
branch of the Barrett family, who were connected 
in Jamaica with the families of Morris, Gordon, 
Scarlett, Lawrence, Johnson, Waite, and many 
others.* B. Scarvett. 


Arms or Norrincuamsarre (7* S. viii. 88).— 
H. W. M.’s query reminds me that a good many 
years ago ‘N. & Q.’ pronounced that no English 
county has an heraldic coat of arms, although some 
have fancy badges, ¢.g., Kent, a white horse; 
Yorkshire, a white rose. Here in Dorset the same 
question has arisen as in Notts, and the Dorchester 


* Mrs. Browning had a sister Henrietta, and the 
entry of 1807 may refer to her, 


| 
| 
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arms, with a difference, have been used by the 
Dorset County Council. But the question here 
has been rather complicated. In a contemporary 
MS. copy of the 1623 Visitation of Dorset now be- 
fore me there are sketches of seals of arms of several 
Dorset boroughs. Heading them is one bearing a 
fleur-de-lis, over which is “ Dorchestre,” the whole 
encircled by the legend, “Sigill: Comitatus Dor- 
cestriee.” Now, as Dorchester is not a “town and 
county,” what does “comitatus Dorcestriw” mean? 
The arms of the borough are totally different. The 
fleur-de-lis is the coat of the Digbys, not of the 
Sackvilles, Earls of Dorset. H. J. Move. 
Dorchester, 


There are no arms to the county of Nottingham, 
for one very good reason, viz., that prior to the 
creation. of the County Council there was no recog- 
nized body corporate in existence to whom the 
heralds could grant a coat. The proposed design 
is, of course, absurd ; but this is not to be won- 
dered at when amateur heralds set themselves a 
task which belongs of right to a regularly consti- 
tuted body of official heralds. Why does not the 
County Council apply to the Heralds’ College for 
the grant of a genuine coat of arms, instead of 
using a “bogus” one, to which, having had no 
legal grant, they can have no more right than I 
have. Mons. 


In reply to H. W. M.’s query as to whether any 
arms exist for the county of Notts, allow me to in- 
form him that no county possesses any coat of 
arms, The seal arranged by the committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose does not sound satisfactory 
from an heraldic point of view. Why do not the 
council, if they form a corporate body (and are 
therefore enabled to use a corporate seal), apply 
in the usual way to Her Majesty’s College 
of Arms (Queen Victoria Street, E.C.) for a 
grant of armorial bearings under the Earl Mar- 
shal’s authority? They would then not only 
make sure of having what was heraldically correct 
and proper in every way, but, instead of having a 
fancy seal of merely private arrangement, they 
would possess arms which they were authoritatively 
entitled to bear. L. M. 4. 


No wonder the Notts County Council failed to 
find any arms for their county, for there are none. 
The utmost that any county as such can claim is a 
badge. See a contribution of mine on ‘County 
Badges,” at S. ii. 34, and other references in 
that volume. J. 8. Upat. 

Inner Temple. 

[Mr. R. W. Hackwoop sends a drawing of arms, 


which we cannot reproduce, but which is at the service 
of H.W. M.] 


Pias or Leap (7 S. vii. 386).—It appears to 
be doubtful whether many specimens of medieval 
“pigs of lead” will come to light, or, if they 


should, whether they would prove of any such ser- 
vice as your correspondent surmises, on account of 
the rude method of smelting which obtained in 
those days, there being then few, if any, actual 
smelting houses properly so called, and the rough 
and ready method then pursued of obtaining the 
metal from the ore not pointing to much marking 
of the “ pigs.” 

From the remains of smelting discovered in the 
great lead-prodacing districts of Derbyshire, it is 
surmised that in early times, and thence to a some- 
what recent date, the ore was brought from the 
various mines by pack-horses to spots where timber 
grew plentifully on the side of any hill or rising 
ground facing the west. This timber was then cut 
and arranged so as to ensure the greatest amount of 
draught possible for the fire, and the ore was fixed 
in the pile in such a position as to be readily acted 
upon by the blaze or heat produced by the burning 
wood. In this way the molten lead was obtained; 
a hole was dug at the foot of the pile to receive the 
metal as it flowed from the burniog mass, and thus 
the rude slabs were formed. Several of these do, 
I understand, exist. 

The smelting arrangement was called a “‘ bole,” 
and the village of Bolehill, near Wirksworth, in 
its name points in the present day to the position 
of such a smelting place, it being exactly that re- 
quired, and evidence being still extant of the 
wood, which at one time thickly covered the 
western face of the hill behind the village, having 
been cut away for the purpose. 

Owing to the imperfect method of reducing the 
ore, the slag or dross from this mode of smelting 
was left very rich, and much of it found within hail 
of existing smelting works has been resmelted 
with good result, 

“ Sows ” are not now generally made. Some years 
back they were run in bars of 168 pounds at various 
works, and so called to distinguish them from bars 
weighing 140 pounds called ‘‘ pigs”; at most 
places, however, the “pigs” now rarely exceed 
112 pounds in weight. 

As I am indebted for the “core” of the above 
information to the kindness of a gentleman pzac- 
tically engaged in lead smelting, and as very few 
works deal practically with the subject, I trust it 
may prove of interest to Mr. Peacock. 

Three slabs of lead (hardly pigs) were found on 
Cromford and Matlock moors, part of the lead- 
producing tract of Derbyshire known as “ The 
King’s Field” —which comprised the wapentake of 
Wirksworth and part of the High Peak—in 1777, 
1783, and 1787 respectively, all of Roman manu- 
facture, and with ivscriptions which gave rise to 
some archeological dispute. 

The positions of the later cupolas for smelting in 
this county were at Barbrook, in Baslow, Bradwell, 
Meer Brook, in Alderwasley, Kelstedge (the first), 
Lea, near Cromford, Stoney Middleton, Stone 
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Edge, in Ashover, Totley, Via Gellia, and Binsal; 
but few of these are in work now. At Lea Mills 
much of the old slag has, as above referred to, 
been resmelted with good results. 

As to the origin of the terms “ pig ” and “ sow,” 
there is a kind of cross derivation existing, out of 
which it is difficult to extract the truth. The 
**sow” was originally from the A.-S. sausan, to 
scatter, or the German sausen, to rush, and was 
the term applied to the channel into which the 
metal when melted first ran, the smaller side 


’ branches from this in which the metal cooled being, 


by a not very elaborate stroke of wit, dubbed 
“pigs,” and from which the blocks ultimately re- 
ceived their name. On the other hand, ‘‘ pig” is 
the old name for a small bow! or cup (appearing in 
the “‘ piggin ” or “ biggin,” the country term for a 
small pail without a handle, but with one stave 
elongated for the purpose), and this bowl or “ pig” 
is plainly to be recognized in the pit referred to 
= - used in the old method of smelting, 
whilst the “‘ sow” appears as merely the enlarge- 
ment of the “ pig.” R. W. Hackwoop. 


A friend of mine saw some years ago, in a pri- 
vate collection of antiquities at Southampton, a 
curious mass of tin described as “ an ingot” by the 
collector. It was marked 8. P.Q. R., and had 
been dredged up in the Solent between Lepe and 
Gurnard Bay, the supposed Roman ferry. — 

(7" S. vii. 507; viii. 58).—A person 
called Zelina Gardener, spinster, had a true bill 
found against her for not going to church in 16 
James I, (* Middlesex County Records,’ ii. 137). 


Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


The following entry of marriage in the St. 
James's, Clerkenwell, register, hardly goes beyond 
the instance of Lady Frewen, but may be some 
— of the use of that name about the same 

e:— 
1697, April 11, William Burchett and Sillina Burbery. 
J. J. 8. 


“ Mancu or Intetiecr” (7* viii. 87).—This 
ee will be found in Southey’s ‘Collection, on 
rogress of Society,’ vol. ii. p. 360. 
Henry Geratp Hore. 
Freegrove Road, N. 
Quoted from Southey in Bartlett, ¢. v. 
Ww. C. B. 
toloed numerous replies to the same effect are acknow- 


§S, viii. 69).—The word is to be 
found, without any attempt at an etymology, in 
Webster's ‘ Dictionary.’ But the definition given 
there does not seem to me very adequate. The 
following is more ample. A nautical word: a 


purchase or doubled up rope, tied at its middle to 
the top of some declivity, und used either to lower 
or to hoist some weighty body by means of gently 
pulling up or letting slip the two ends of the rope, 
which are not very close together. Thus the pur- 
chase or doubled up rope is quite like a buckle, 
and so, I think, the word is composed of the Latin 
par =equal, like, and the French boucle= buckle. 

DNarcEL. 

Paris. 


THREADNEEDLE Srreet (7" S. vii. 368, 478; 
viii. 52).—In Beattie’s ‘ Minstrel,’ i. 35, the wort 
thrid is happily employed in a description of » 
fairy dance :— 

They meet, they dart away, they wheel askance ; 

To right, to left, they thrid the flying maze. 
Wordsworth likewise, in the last paragraph of 
* The Excursion,’ book vi., speaks of the mountain 
rill 


That sparkling thrids the rocks. 

In the interests of precise reference, by the way, 
let us hope that when Messre. Macmillan issue « 
new edition of their admirable single - volume 
Wordsworth the lines will be duly numbered. 

Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Convicts Suiprep To THe S. 3. 
104; ii. 162, 476; iii. 58, 114, 193; iv. 72, 134, 
395; v. 50, 195; vi. 227).— Under this heading, 
and at 7 §S. iii. 114, it is stated that many 
Scottish prisoners were, by order of Crom- 
well’s Government, “given away as slaves 2,000 
at a time, or sold at the nominal price of half-a- 
crown a dozen.” I know from the ‘Calendar of 
State Papers: Domestic Series’ that many were 
shipped to New England and the plantations, and 
also that a proposal was made “for takiog off 
1,000” of them “for the service of France under 
Marshall de Turenne,” but I have not come across 
any record of actual sale. I made the statement 
recently, quoting from ‘N. & Q.,’ and its authen- 
ticity has been called in question. 

Joan Mackay. 

Cambridge, Mass., U.S. 


The colonies to which I have traced the ship- 
ment of prisoners as slaves during the second 
quarter of the seventeenth century are those of 
Virginia, Guinea, Barbadoes, and Jamaica; and 
the practice seems to have commenced about 1635 
with the deportation of criminals and parish chil- 
dren to the first-named colony, or plantation, as it 
was called (see references, mainly from the ‘State 
Papers: Domestic Series’ of that year, named by 
Mr. J. J. Strocken, ‘N. & Q,,’ 7" S. v. 196). Ten 


years afterwards, at the close of the Irish war (see 
Walpole’s ‘ Kingdom of Ireland’), the practice was 
resumed, partly as a method of equalizing the dis- 
proportion of sexes which that war bad occasioned, 
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but during the second civil war, in 1648 and 1649, 
the prisoners after Preston, Danbar, aad Worcester 
were so disposed of systematically. Many in- 
stances will be found at the above references. 

1. My authority for the use of the defiaite ex- 

ion “ 2,000 at a time” is a letter from Crom- 
well himself to the Speaker Lenthall. It is in the 
Bodleian, among the Tanner MSS. I have no 
note of the reference number; but as the collection 
is arranged chronologically, the letter will be easily 
found under date October 8, 1648 (0.S.), and the 
following is an extract. Oliver Cromwell applies, 
on behalf of Cul. Montgomery, for a grant of 2,000 
men from “the Common Prisoners that were with 
Duke Hamilton’s army,” ¢.¢., taken at and after 
the battle of Preston and Wigan. He continues, 
“You will have very good security that they shall 
not for the future trouble you ; he will ease you 
of the charge of keeping them, as speedily as any 
other way you can dispose of them”; and Carlyle, 
in including this document among the ‘ Letters 
and Speeches,’ appends the remark, “‘ Doubtless 
the request [7.¢., for reducing 2,000 men to life- 
long slavery for political reasons] was complied 
with.” 

2. My authority for the second statement, of a 
sale “at half a crown a dozen,” is Howell's ‘Germ, 
Dict.,’ printed 1653, and therefore contemporary. 
It is quoted in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. ii. 445, as fol- 
lows :— 

“Many of them [the Scots prisoners] died of mere 
hunger ; besides that, they were sold at half a crown a 
dozen for foreign plantations among savages.” 

I may add that Miller’s ‘ History of Doncaster’ 
quotes a letter from Sir Philip Monckton, in which 
he says of himself : — 

“T suffered many long and chargeable imprisonments 
during his Majesty's exilement, and had been sent a 
= amaica, if God had not prevented it by Oliver's 


Death. 
Pontefract, 


Fastivat or Tarnity S. vii. 370, 456 ; viii. 
57).—It may be worth while to mention, what does 
not seem to have been brought out in the replies 
hitherto printed, that in the Dominican Calendar 
the second Sunday after Pentecost is called Sun- 
day within the Octave of Trinity (this upsets Mr. 
Hacxwoop’s theory, 7“ S. vii. 456), and that the 
third Sunday after Pentecost is called the first 
Sanday after the Octave of Trinity, and the follow- 
ing Sundays are reckoned from the same day, i. ¢., 
from Trinity Sunday, not from Pentecost, as in 
the Roman Calendar. Nomap. 


Pcorauization (7 S. vii. 142, 309, 471, 517). 
—To my list of perverse plurals may well be added 
“a means,” with which I have been from child- 
hood so familiar through its occurrence in our 
Church catechism (“a means whereby we receive 


the same”) that I have never until quite lately 
noted it. The means are the points which lie be- 
tween a man and his object, corresp»ndent to 
the “steps” he must take to obtain it. When 
there is only one such, it is a mean, and so the 
word is correctly used in the twenty-eighth of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, “ The mean whereby the body 
of Christ is received...... is faith.” That part of 
the Church catechism in which the words above 
quoted occur was added in 164, same half cen- 
tury later than the Articles, and in a folio Prayer 
Book of that year I find it printed ‘a meanes.” 

Shakspeare has both singular and plural, e.g.:— 

They have devis'd a meane 
How he her Chamber window may ascend, 
*Two Gentlemen,’ III. i, 
A means to do the Prince my master good. 

* Winter's Tale,’ IV. iv. 
Thus, as with besides and towards, we obtain a 
date pretty clearly marked for the prevalence of 

the plural or sigmated form. C. B. Mount. 


Will Miss R. H. Busk be good enough to ex- 
plain what she means when she speaks of the 
words tactics, morals, obsequies, nuptials, espousals, 
and rites “each owing its plurai treatment to the 
accident of the s in its descent”? F, W. D. 


Coteripce's ‘Epirarn on AN Inranr’ (7" S. 
vii. 149).—Menander’s line (the Greek adage) is, 
dv dt véos (Menandr. 
et Philemon., ‘ Reliquiz,’ p. 46, Amst., 1709), 
which was cited by Dr. Routh in reference to the 
early death of a chorister of Magdalen College, in 
the preface to his edition of the ‘ Euthydemus’ and 
‘Gorgias’ of Plato, Ox., 1784. There is possibly 
a confusion in the editorial article of the T'imes 
between the epitaph by Coleridge and the famous 
one in Cuddesdon churchyard by Bishop Lowth, 
on his daughter of the age of thirteen, — 

Cara vale ingenio prestans, 
which I give in English from a volume, privately 
vately printed, Ox., 1856, p. 44 :— 

Farewell, my child! dear that thy worth was great, 

For thou wast modest, wise, and holy too; 

And dearer, that the sweet and sacred name 

Of daughter was thine own: my child, adieu ! 
Dearest, farewell! yet brighter times shall come, 

When I, from earthly cares and sin set free, 
In worlds where parting grief is all unknown, 

May once again behold and dwell with thee. 
O happy day! then shall my cheerful voice 

Ca!l on my lov'd and lost in scenes above : 
Come, dear Maria! seek the fond embrace 

Thou left’st awhile, and bless thy father’s love, 

In ‘N. & Q,,’ 1* S. xi. 190, there was this query 
in reference to “ Ere sun” (cor. “ sin”):— 

“Was the above very beautiful epitaph ‘On an In- 
ever executed; and, if so, where?— 


No reply came to this query, brt only similar epi- 


taphs. 
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Since writing the above I have seen that Dean 
Bargon, in his ‘ Life of Dr. Routh’ (* Lives,’ vol. i. 
p. 24), gives the lins from Dr. Routh’s preface in 
this form: dv yap 7d Ociov 
véos. But I have not torecall my note, as I havegiven 
it as it is by Plutarch, the original authority for it, 
in ‘De Cons. ad Apoll.,’ ‘Cpp. Mor.,’ fol., p. 119 e. 
It is the same also in the scholiast on Homer, 
*Od.,’ O, 245. Iam not aware of the source of 
Dr. Routh’s form. Perhaps he quoted memoriter, 
or possibly it is an intentional application. 

Ep. 

Ricaarp Horroy, M.P. ror Sourawark (7™ S. 
viii. 69).—My notes re Southwark show very little 
as to him; but what follows may, perhaps, help 
Mr. Pink. Hutton seems to have been rather an 
unlucky man, and yet it is not clear. In ‘Town- 
send’s Historical Collections,’ 1680, under date 
Thursday, March 8, 1592 :— 

“ Mr. Speaker shewed unto this House that according 
unto the appointment of this House he hath attended the 
Lord Keeper touching his Lordship’s pleasure for the 
directing of a new writ for the chusing of another Bur- 
gees for the Borough of Southwark inetead of Richard 
Hutton, Gentleman, supposed to have been unduly and 
indirectly elected.” 

His lordship’s answer and resolution in the case was, 
“that the return should stand and continue accord- 
ing to the return without taking notice of any fact 
therein or in the election at all.” Again, April 5, 
1595, letter from Lords of the Council to Lord 
Mayor touching the removal of Richard Hutton, 
Bailiff of Southwark, from his office (‘ Remem- 
brancia,’ 1878, p. 284). Letter from the Lord 
Mayor and Court of Aldermen to the Lords of the 
Council upon the complaint of Richard Hutton, 
who has been removed by the Court from the office 
of Bailiff of Southwark on account of his unfitness 
(Jb., April 9, 1595, p. 285). Elsewhere he is 
Richard Hutton, armourer, of St. Olave’s, South- 
ward, and Richard Hutton, Alderman. Probably 
there are clues to further information; for instance, 
in the record books of St. Thomas’s Hospital, which 
- in the office at Westminster Bridge, and in the 
ity. 

I find on the same page of ‘Townsend’s Historical 
Collections’ as that referring to Hutton, 1592, 
this, which may interest ‘N. & Q.’-ists. The 
heading is ‘‘ Proceedings, &c., of both Houses of 
Parliament.” “Three Bills had each of them one 
reading; of which the second, concerning the, law- 
fal deprivation of Edward Bonner, late Bishop of 
London, was read the second time.” 


Wituiam Renpwe. 
Forest Hill. 


Sr. Austrett (7" §. viii. 47).—This Cornish 
manor — sometimes written St. Austle — was 
granted, circa 1169, to the Benedictine priory of 
Ss. Andrew, at Tywardreth, by Robert Fitz- 
William; and the church was dedicated on Octo- 


ber 9, 1259, by Walter Bronescombe, Bishop of 
Exeter, to Saint Austolus. The town was, there- 
fore, known as Austell-Prior. Cornwall swarmed 
with saints, as well as with giants, and the tra- 
ditions relating to both have become a good deal 
intermixed. The late Robert Hunt collected a store 
of legends of Cornish saints, which will be found in 
the second series of his ‘Popular Romances of the 
West of England.’ St. Austell was, I think, the 
saint whom the devil annoyed by transforming his 
hat and walking-stick into stones; the Longstone 
remains to this day in proof of the accuracy of the 
tradition. ALFrep Watts, 


Nothing certain can be predicated with regard to 
the saint whose name is preserved at St, Austell, 
in Cornwall. In the margin of Leland’s ‘ Itin- 
erary’ he is said to have been a hermit (‘ Itin.,’ 
vol. vii. p. 120). Others suppose the name to 
be a contraction of Augustulus, though no saint 
of that name is mentioned; while by others he is 
identified with Auxilius, a nephew of St. Patrick. 
Mr. W. C. Borlase, from whose ‘Age of the 
Saints’ (p. 87) these notes are derived, thinks it 
possible that St. Awstle, as Carew spells it, may 
be the same as a Welsh female saint of the Brychar 
family, mentioned in Rees’s ‘ Welsh Saints,’ p. 152, 
under the name Hawstytl, residiag at Caer Haw- 
stytl. Epmunp VENABLEs. 


This town is said to be named after St. Auxilius, 
John Austill was Sheriff of Cornwall 25 Hen. VI. 


See Faller. Constance Rosset, 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Mary ve ta Rivitre Mantey (7™ §. vii. 
127, 232; viii. 11).—She was buried in the church 
of St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf, in the City of London, 
as appears by the annexed extract from the re- 
gister:— 

“Delarivere Manley Widow in the Church 14 July 

1724.” 
Her will, as Delarivier Manley, of Berkley, co. 
Oxford, dated October 6, 1723, was proved Sep- 
tember 28, 1724 (P.C.C., 211 Bolton). In it she 
says:— 

“TI commit my body to the Earth to be as decently and 
obscur:ly interred as consists with the Circumstances of 
my birth and present manner of living and if I dye at 
Berkley my desire is that 1 may be buried in the body 
of the said Church with a plaina white Marble stone 
bearing a Short Inscription to be laid over me......But 
if it be the will of Gid that I should dye at London or 
elsewhere my request is that I may be buried in the 
Churchyard belonging to the same parish in which 1 
shall happen to dye with the eame Covering Stone of 
white Marble only with this Addition that my grave 
may be ffenced in with Iron Rails to preserve it from 
being disturbed...... Item. ffifty pounds a year from off 
the profits of patent for Kings printer granted by Queen 
Anne to Ben. Took Bookseller and John Barber printer 
my Salary of fifty per annum to commence when they 
shall receive any profit of the said patent and to con- 
tinue for the same number of years as their grant 
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be in force to which end I humbly beg my much 
honoured friend the Dean of St Patrick D* Swift as he 
was privy to the promise that was made me of the said 
fifty pound a year to be received from the said patent 
that he will aid and assist my Executors in getting the 
same or having it secured to them especially the Moyety 
from M* Tooks Executor »cknowledging to have received 
twenty pound of the said M* Took when living upon the 
Motive of th»t Claime for which I then gave him my 
Note but could never get him to anything decisive not- 
withstanding the Deans Letters and Alderman Barbera 
Solicitations from whom | acknowledge to have received 
so many favours that I cannot with any assurance 
make my Claime from him of the half of the fiftie 
pound a year from the patent only beging he may out 
of his usuall goodness assist my Executors in their lawfull 
Claime upon M* Benjamin Tooks share my Collection of 
Books one Trage’y calied the Duke of Somerset and one 
Comedy named the double Mistress which may perhaps 
turn to some account all my other Manuscripts what ever 
I desire may be destroyed that none ghost like may walk 
after my decease nor any friends Letters tome nor Copies 
of mine to them or in a word nor the least from my papers 
be published but the said Tra and Com.” 

Appoints sisters Cornelia Markendale and Hen- 
rietta Essex Manley, late of Covent Garden, child’s 
coat maker, but theni n the Barbadoes, joint exe- 
cutors of this her will. Daniet 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


Torsip (7" §S. vii. 445; viii. '74,116).—This word 
is used by William Turner, in his ‘ Names of Herbes,’ 
1458: ‘‘Napus is named in Greek Bounias, in 
Dache Stekruben, in French Rauonet or naueau, I 
have hearde sume cal it in englishe a turnepe, and 
other some a naued or nauet.” In Robert Armin’s 
‘ Nest of Ninnies,’ 1608, a special kind of turnip 
is mentioned : “ But phisick could not alter nature, 
and he would neuer be but a S. Vincent’s turnip, 
thicke and round” (p. 17, Shakespeare Society's 
ed., 1842). 3 Birxseck Terry. 

The Paddock:, Palgrave, Dias. 


Cart. Crawrorp viii. 108).—I have a 
copy of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portrait of my great- 
grandfather (maternal), Sir Alexander Craufurd of 
Kilbirine Baronet, in « maroon coat and waistcoat, 
the hair of natural colour. I do not know the 
date of the original, which is possessed by my 
cousin Sir Charles Craufurd Bt. The correct 
spelling of our Craufurds seems to be hopeless. 

Wittiam Fraser of Ledeclume Bt. 


Hartixcron 1x tHe Royat AcapeMy 
(7 8S. vii. 445 ; viii. 18, 75).—I am not able just 
at present to turn to any books of reference, but 
I may say that I was not concerned to question H.’s 
statement at the first reference that the eldest sons 
of dukes, by whatever courtesy title they may be 
known, ‘‘tuke precedence among themselves in 
accordance with the creation of the dukedom,” but 
only his assertion that the eldest son of a duke, 
whatever the courtesy title he takes, only bears an 
earl’s coronet ; and I asked for his authority when 
he stated that the Marquis of Hartington was only 


entitled to such acoronet. Asan argument against 
this I adduced (viii. 18) Mr. Cussans’s statement 
that everywhere such an eldest son did not enjoy 
the titular rank of marquis (¢. g., Viscount Mande- 
ville), he nevertheless would be entitled to the 
station and coronet of the degree of marquis. Ido 
not consider H.’s reply (p. 75) at all satisfactory. 
He says that the case I quoted of Lord Mandeville 
proves his proposition. This I fail to see, for he 
must remember that the issue between us is not 
that a viscount when eldest son of a duke is entitled 
to the coronet of a marquis (as Mr. Cussans asserts), 
but that such an eldest son as Lord Hartington— 
a marquis by courtesy—is not entitled to a coronet 
of that degree. In reiterating his denial of this 
right H. still gives no positive authority for his 
statement, but says he “believes Mr. Cussans is 
quite wrong, and the herald of the Heralds’ College 
equally so,” and supposes generally that all this was 
well known. Will he kindly particularize ‘‘ any 
sound heraldic authority” he calls in aid? That it 
is not common knowledge among those interested 
in heraldry may be shown by the remarks of your 
several correspondents on p. 18; and in the absence 
of any such definite authority as I and others have 
asked for, as at present advised, I prefer to side 
with Mr. Cussans and that misguided “ herald of 
the Heralds’ College,” who, at all events, might 
have been expected to have known better. 
J. 8. 

Tuner Temple. 


Irisu Cavrcn History viii. 8).—Vol. ii. 
pt. ii, of Haddan and Stubbs’s ‘Councils and 
Ecclesiastical Documents, Ox., Cl. Pr., 1878, 
pp. 271-361, contains an authentic account of the 
Irish Church from the beginning, a.D. 350, to the 
conquest in 1175, with the remains of St. Patrick, 
of which there has recently been an Eoglish trans- 
lation for the R.T.S. J. Lanigan wrote ‘ An Eccle- 
siastical History of Ireland, from the First Intro- 
duction of Christianity to the Beginning of the 
Thirteenth Century,’ Dabl., 1822, in 4 vols. Bp. 
Chr. Wordsworth’s fourth series of occasional 
sermons, at Westminster, 25-33, is ‘Oa the His- 
tory of the Church of Ireland.’ He also published 
‘The Church of Ireland, her History and Claims,’ 
third ed., Lond., 1868, in which the sermons were 
recast. This begins from the earliest times of the 
Church. W. G. Todd published an ‘ Historical 
Inquiry into the Independence of the Ancient 
Church of Ireland,’ Lond., 1844. The more recent 
history is to be learnt from Bp. Mant’s ‘ History 
of the Church of Ireland from the Reformation to 
the Union in 1801,’ Lond., 1839-41, in 2 vols. 

Ep. Marsuatt. 


§. viii. 27).—A gold medal was 
presented by the Emperor of Germany to each of 
the officers (eight in number) of the two squadrons 
| Of the 15th Light Dragoons engaged at the action 
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of Villiers-en-Couché on April 24, 1794, by which 
action the emperor was saved from capture by the 
French. Crosses of the Order of Maria Theresa 
were subsequently granted to these officers, and 
permitted to be worn in uniform. 

Ropert RaYner. 


Merricat History or Enotanp (7* viii. 
88).—I remember using as a child ‘An Historical 
House that Jack Built, a little work giving in 
metre the outlines of Eaglish history, published (I 
believe) by Whittaker. C. C. B. 


* Chronological Rhymes,’ by Mrs. E. B. Cowell, 
of Cambridge, are short, but exceedingly pretty, 
and suitable for childern. Published some years 
ago by Hatchard & Co, A. B. 


N. L. R. will, I think, find ‘ Historical Rhymes 
for Boys and Girls,’ by John Box, published by 
Kent & Oo., just what is required. fe contains a 
fair sprinkling of chronological information as well, 
and is very handy in size for little children. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Sermons or Jeremy Taytor 
S. vii. 505).—This is the repetition of an old query 
unconsciously. Robert Aris Willmott, in his ‘ Life 
of Bishop Jer. Taylor,’ p. 87, Lond., 1847, had a 
reference to Coleridge (not Coleridge’s ‘ Omniana,’ 
bat Southey’s ‘Omniana,’ vol. i. p. 251, which 
cites the assertion in Coleridge’s ‘ Literary Re- 
mains,’ vol. i. p. 303). This attracted the notice of 
Oxontensis, who inserted a query as to Taylor's 
MS. volume in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. i. 125. There 
was no reply till iii. 249, when so eminent a con- 
tributor as Jas. Caossiey stated that, as no such 
MS. was known to exist, this must have proceeded 
from the wishes of S. T. C. rather than his know- 
ledge, with a suggestion as to whether it were in 
the “ Lands of Vision” that “the transcendental 
philosopher beheld it.” I suppose that Mr. Eden 
in preparing his edition thought nothing of it. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Bortat Erect or Sittixe Postore (1" S. 
viii, 5, 59, 233, 455, 630 ; ix. 88, 279, 407; 2™4 S. 
ix. 44, 94, 131, 188, 250, 513; x. 159, 296, 396, 
520; xi. 58; 3° S. i. 38, 99; iii. 264; x. 423; 
4" S. v. 249, 349, 412; 5" S. ii. 346; 6" S. i. 
495 ; ii. 138).—To the instances given at the above 
references it might perhaps be well to add the in- 
stance given at 7" S. viii. 79 :— 

“In the adjacent church [Blickling, Norfolk] many 
of the Hobarts are buried in an upright position in a 
vault of gauged brickwork, now under the organ.” 

J. B. Fremine. 


Casa pe Pitatos (7 S, vii. 107, 237, 433, 475; 
viii. 91).—On avisit to Fairford Church, Gloucester- 
shire, the other day, in order to see the famed 
stained glass windows, I saw in one of them a re- 
presentation of the scourging of our Saviour. At 


the top of it Pilate and his wife were depicted 
looking upon it through a lattice. " 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Grant's ‘ Enctish Caurcnes ano Sects’ (7% 
S. viii. 47).—My set consists of four volumes only, 
with the notice in the preface of vol. iv. I think 
that no more was published. Some half-century 
ago I frequently heard Mr. Grant preach at Kentish 
Town Church, and was much impressed with his 
ability. W. E. Bocxtey, 


Y. E. S. makes the publication in 1825. If 
Lowndes is correct in his statement of the publica- 
tion, 1811-26, it is presumable that the supplement 
has come out. Ev. 


Cortovs Mepat or Toxew (7™ §, vii, 349, 
458).—I have one very similar to the second token 
described by Mr. Picorr. Obv., bust of George IT. 
facing left, legend ‘‘ Clauduis [sic] Romanus,” 
I. C. beneath the bust. Rev., Britannia seated to 
left, in right hand an olive branch or sceptre, in 
left a spear (?), with legend “ Delectat Ras,” in 
exergue 1774. I, too, should like to know its 
history and meaning. C. Soames, 

Mildenhall, Marlborough. 


Assots or Ramsey, co. Honts (7" §. viii. 7). 
—John Lawrence, “de Wurdebois,” or “de Werde- 
bois,” was Abbot of Ramsey, co. Hunts. His will 
was dated 1541, and he died the year after, leaving 
his nephew, William Lawrence (son of John Law- 
rence, of Ramsey, who died in 1538), his executor. 
William was sheriff for Cambridge and Hunts, and 
died in 1572, leaving to his son, Henry Lawrence, 
of St. Ives, his armour, all his silver plate, which 
had been left to him by his uncle the abbot, and 
“the iron chest in the library, containing papers 
and evidences.” This Henry Lawrence was the 
grandfather of Henry, the President of Cromwell's 
Council, and ancestor of the Lawrences, Barts.. 
now extinct, and the Lawrences of Jamaica. I 
have not full notes of the abbot’s will, but it may 
give some information respecting the abbey. 

Frorence Scartrtr. 


Errmotoery or Patanton S. vii. 509 ; viii. 
58, 117).—I beg leave to endorse Mr. Nettson’s 
remarks at the last reference. It would be far 
wiser to put off the investigation of place-names 
for another half-century, till we know more about 
the phonetic laws of the English Janguage and its 
dialects, and till we have tabulated all the forms. 
There is one thing that might be done at once, if 
any one has the courage to undertake it. And 
this is it. 

We want a complete dictionary of place-name, 
to contain a collection of all the early forms, with 
exact and sufficient references, and excluding, at 
the same time, all etymologies. We want to 


able to look out such a name as Paigoton, and 
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under that head we ought to find such references 
as Mr. Kerstak« has very properly supplied, and 
more of the same sort. Even a complete index to 
all the names in Domesday Book and to all the 
names in the A.-S, Charters would be something. 
We may, perbaps, hope for it from Germany. It 
isa great pity that Mr. Birch’s reprint of the A.-S. 
Cbarters has come to a standstill. The last num- 
ber, part xxv. is dated September, 1887. I am 
very anxious to know if any steps are to be taken 
for the resumption of this work ; and, in particular, 
whether we are ever likely to see the index which 
was at one time promised, and which would be 
invaluable. 

I have already told some of my German friends 
that, if any young student wants a valuable subject 
for study, I can supply him with one. We want a 
complete history of the phonetic laws of the forms 
used in Domesday. If we knew these, we could 
even reconstruct the A.-S. forms ; but at present 
all isdarkness. I can exemplify this by the remark 
that some French scribes, despairing of realizing the 
sound of the A.-S. At, later English ght, actually 
rendered it by st. A knowledge of this fact enables 
us tell that the Domesday spelling Brist- sometimes 
corresponds to the Mod. E. bright. We want a 
whole book, and a good one too, upon this subject, 
before we can make a reasonable beginning. 

I do not think the forms Peintona, Peintone, 
adduced by Mr. Kersiake, affect the etymology. 
There were French-speaking Norsemen in England 
before the Conquest ; and I believe that paganus 
would regularly become pein in Domesday. We 
even find the A.-S. form Cartaina for Lat. Cartha- 

inem in Ailfred’s ‘ Orosius,’ as is remarked by 

ogatscher, only in this case the g is followed by +. 
And I may bere remark that if any one really wants 
to know anything about the phonetic laws of A.-S. 
loan-words, he may profitably study the work en- 
titled ‘Zur Lautlehre der Griechischen, Lateinischen, 
und Romanischen Lehnworte im Altenglischen,’ by 
A. Pogatscher, Strassburg, K. J. Triibner, 1888. 

For the A.-S, g between two vowels, the latter 
being ¢, we may notice the A.-S. pagel, Mod. E. 
pail. I regret that the etymology of pail given in 
my ‘ Dictionary’ is wrong. My excuse is that the 
A.-S. pegel is a recent discovery by Kluge, included 
in Toller’s ‘ Dictionary.’ It was unluckily printed 
wegel by Mr. T. Wright, owing to the close like- 
ness between the A.-S. forms for p and w. Many 
of our older printed glossaries confuse p, w, and 
the symbol for th—a cheerful reflection ! 

Water W. Sxear. 


Curistuas Pirum Puppixe (7* S. viii. 107).— 
We have all heard from our earliest years that 


Little Jack Horner sat in the corner 
Eating a Christmas pie, 

He put in his thumb, and took out a plum, 
And said, “ What a good boy am I.” 


Now Christmas p'e, December pie, mince pie, 


spiced broth, and plum porridge, are all mentioned 
at an earlier date than plum pudding, but from the 
receipts handed down to us 1t is difficult to draw 
the line of separation. Christmas pudding is 
neither referred to by Evelyn (1623-1706) nor Pepys 
(1659-1669), although the Chevalier d’Arvieux, 
who made a voyage to England in 1658, describes 
the plum pudding as a detestable compound of 
scraped biscuits or flour, suet, currants, salt, and 
pepper made into a paste, wrapped in a cloth, and 
boiled in a pot of broth. A question respecting the 
date of the introduction of Christmas pudding into 
England appeared in‘ N. & Q.’ many years ago (1™ 
8. vi. 604), which only met with one reply (1* S. 
vii. 604). A very geod essay on this subject will 
be found in All the Year Round for December 23, 
1876, to which reference can be made for further 
particulars, Everarp Home 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Roxburohe Ballads. Part XIX. Vol. VI. Edited by 
Joseph Woodfall Ebsworth, M.A. F.S.A. (Ballad 
Society.) 

Unp+r the direction of Mr. Ebsworth the sixth and 
penultimate volume of the ‘Roxburghe Ballads’ sees 
the light. We congratulate the Society upon the advance 
that has been made, and once more urge upon the mem- 
bers the importance of securing the completion of the 
task while the services of the present editor are avail- 
able, Not easy is it to rival the erudition that is brought 
to bear upon the subject by Mr. Ebsworth, whose soul is 
steeped in our early Englich literature, while the capa- 
city to reproduce the quaint illustrations of the original 
broadsides renders him an absolutely ideal editor. Vol. vi. 
opens with an admirable frontispiece by Mr. Ebsworth. 
after one by William Vaughan in ‘ Musick’s Handmaid,” 
1678, followed by a poetical prologue, in the editor's 
cheeriest style, complaining of baving been born “ twenty 
years too early,” a lament many would be found to echo, 
and extending to his readers an invitation so generous, 
so hospitable, and so widespread, we hesitate to give it 
currency. A poem of complaint follows, and has an 
illustration worthy of Crispin de Pas. Then comes the 
prefuce, with a graceful and heartfelt tribute to Wm. 
Chappell, Mr. Ebsworth’s predecessor in his task, with 
a declaration of the treasures that are still to be printed, 
and an earnest appeal for further support, in order that 
the task may be completed. After that come some 
humorous and eatirical references to the Trowbeck col- 
lection of ballads, the mystery of which must be left to 
the ingenuity of the reader, and the whole winds up 
with a characteristically loyal tribute to the late Halli- 
well-Pbillippe. 

The prefatory matter—of which a emall portion only bas 
been indicated—dismissed, the contents of the concluding 
part of vol. vi. begin at p. 657 with a continuation of 
the “ Legendary and Historic Ballads.’ These are of 
highest interest. They include a ‘ Dialogue between an 
Englishman and a Spania:d,’ ‘Cupid’s Revenge’ (King 
Cophetua), Deloney’s ‘ The Life and Death of Fair Rosa- 
mond,’ ‘A Proper New Ballad Entitled Jeptha, Judge 
of Israel,’ quoted by Hamlet, and others on the subject of 
the Wandering Jew, Dr. Faustus, King Lear, Arthur of 


' the Table Roucd, St. George and the Dragon, Guy Ear! 
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of Warwick, and Chevy Chase. Following these comes 
a miscellaneous collection of no less interest. All are 
illustrated by parallel ballads and the like, and accom- 
panied by Mr. Ebsworth’s scholarly and brilliant com- 
ments. Concerning the value of the antiquarian portion 
of the work two opinions will not be held, and the fact 
that so lurge a quantity is now safe against dextruction 
is matter for thankfulness, Of the personal matter 
introduced different estimates will be formed. Preju- 
dices and convictions may be hurt, The breezy fresh- 
ness, animal spirits, and conviction of the whole will 
secure forgiveness where eseent is not primarily given, 

Meantime it is pleasant to hear that much progress 
has been made with vol. vii, and that portions of it, as 
well as of a collective index, are in print. Every reason 
is there, accordingly, why members, old and new, should 
send in the subscriptions which alone are wanting to 
secure completion. This point we have previously raised, 
and on this we are ready to insist and to fight until, as 
Mr, Ebsworth himself might quote, our “eyelids will no 
longer wag.” 


Memoirs relating to the Lord Torrington, Edited by 
John Knox Laughton, M.A., R.N. (Printed for the 
Camden Society.) 

Tux new volune of the Camden Society differs from 
most of its predecessors. It is of more recent interest 
than the majority, and appeals to a less limited public, 
The memoirs are printed from the MS. formerly in the 
collection of Lord Hardwicke, purchased in 1882 for the 
British Museum. Prof. Laughton, under whose ad- 
mirably competent direction it appears, has no doubt 
that ic is compiled, as it purports to be, from Byng's 
jour als and papers, and is in many respects a unique 
contribution to history. By whom it is executed he is 
unable to trsce. It steps in 1705, but was obviously in- 
tended to he continued, since George Byng was not made 
Viscount Torrington until 1721, after the decisive vic- 
tory off Cape Passaro. A chief claim to consideration is 
the light ic throws upon the manner in which in 1688 the 
navy was won over to the site of the Prince of Orange. 
“The great number of captains” in the fleet at the Nore 
in October, 1688, were “ steady in their principals for the 
King, yet the chiefest and most considerable of them 
were o' herwise inclined, and were in frequent meetings 
and cabals at this time.” Ashby and Woolfrid Cornwall, 
both zealous for the king and of great credit in the fleet, 
were people it was sought to win over, and in this task 
George Byng was employed. A full and very interesting 
account of the manner in which the Dutch fleet passed 
the English on October 20, of the slow pursuit, the 
council of war, »nd the decision not to fight the Dutch 
if in honour it can be avoided, is furnished. Byng's »d- 
ventures carrying the messsge from the fleet to the 
Prince of Urange, and the description of the desertion 
of the king, constitute very stirring reading. This is not 
the only respect in which this important work will repay 
perusal. It is, indeed, priceless in value, and we can 
only share the regrets of Prof. Laughton that it is not 
carried down to the Peace of Utrecht, It is, of course, 
admirably edited. 


Early Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle. Edited by David 
G. Ritchie, M.A, (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) 
To a full knowledge of the domestic life of the Carlyles, 
supposing such to be desirable, these letters will con- 
tribute, though less by any new light they cast upon a 
domestic interior than by their revelations of character. 
The esrly letters, which are those of highest interest, 
are written by Mrs. Carlyle before her marriage, and 
are addreesed, in the closest and most unsuspicious inti- 
macy, to a friend, a Miss Stodart. In the freshness and 
outspokennees lies their chief attraction, Had the nature 


of the writer been less worthy, these outskopen utter. 
ances would have lost half their value. So genuine 
are they, however, so clever and #0 womanly, that we 
rise from their perusal with an admiration almost akin 
to affection for the writer. Not in the least conventional 
are they, and they contain things that the “uneo guid” 
may regard aequint. To the student of human nature 
they are, however, invaluable. In connexion with Car. 
lyle himself, some of whose letters are for the first time 
published at the close, we leave the reader to form hig 
own conclusions, We shall be sorry for him, however 
if he is not a bit in love with the heroine. The illus. 
trations add to the attractions of a work that already 
ranks as one of the best of its season, 


Wirku their new and very interesting catalogue Mesars, 
Jarvis & Son resume the publication of the literary fly- 
leaves, the cessation of which was a subject of general 
regret. Some very curious books are the subject of com- 
ment in the latest number. 


Potices tao Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the fotlowing notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of c¢ ications correspondent 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such aduress as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Horace LAMBERT,—Cotman’s ‘ Miscellaneous Etch- 
ings,’ 1812, 28 plates, is in high estimation and worth a 
good price. ‘ Modern London,’ by Richard Phillips, 1804, 
with plates, has aleo some value. Miller's ‘ Figures of 
Plants,’ 2 vols., russia, 1771, sold in 1887 for 23s. None 
of the other books mentioned is of much account. Con- 
eult a good London bookseller.—" Sizesof Books.” Con- 
sult the Atheneum for the past year under * Watermarks 
and Sizes of Books,’ and ‘N. & Q.’ under ‘Sizes of 
Books.’ There is no classification that wins universal 
acceptation. 

JoxaTHan Bovcurer. — Piou, or piou-piou—jeune 
fantassin, from the old word pion, itself possibly from 
piéton. Tourlourow is from the old French word ture- 
(ureau—soldat de garrison, “‘Turelure était une sorte 
de chateau flanqué de tourelles. Si le tourlourou est 
solide sur l'école de peloton, il n’est pas moins ferré eur 
de la eéduction” (Saint Hilaire).—‘ Rousurd.” 
Received, 

Erymotocist. — (1) “Baron of Beef.” Origin un- 
known.—(2) “Sirloin.” French surlonge, from sur and 
longe, a loin.—(3) “ Parson’s Nose.” Is not the ailusion 
to the supposed joviality of the parson, whose ripe nose 
this t morsel r bles —(4) “ Alderman’s Walk.” 
With this, as applied to the undercut of a sirloin of beef, 
we are unfamiliar. 


Ernatom.—P, 136, col. 1, 1. 11 from bottom, for 
“thralls” read thrills. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 


BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 6d. 
post free, 94d. 


BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 
3d. ; post free, 4}. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free, 


; ANNUALLY. 
“ NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS, SENT POST FREE. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. With a Description of the Exhibition of 1889, anda 
Plan of the Exhibition Buildings. 1s. 6d. paper; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
; BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. 
d BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 
; BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 
: BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 
7 BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 
; BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 64. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 64. 
, BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. 1s. 6d. 
: BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 
» BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 
; BRADSHAW'S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish, 
. BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN andIRELAND, Complete, 5s. 6d.; 
nf in Four Sections, 1s. each. 
. BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 12s. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necessary may be had on 
application (gratis), or on receipt of \etter, which will obviate personal attendance. 


Cost of Passport, 2s. ; fee for obtaining same, 1s, 6d. Fee for obtaining Visas, 1s. each, in addition to 
charges. 
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Passport Cases from 1s. 6d.; in Russia and Morocco Leather from 3s, 6d.; Lettering Name on same, 
ls.; Mounting Passport on Linen, 1s, 


COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON: 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. Avo. 24, 99, 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
FREDERIC NORGATE. 


A GRADUTED SERIES OF Price 1s. (Large Folding Sheet), 
TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 


GERMAN READING BOOKS. | RUBSTANTIVE according to Becher) to be used with every 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by iis ne 
DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German io King’s College, London. A ae 1+ DUCTION te te 


— and Norwegian Historians. With EF. 
ceabulary. By J. W. PRAEDERSDOREE. 


(I.) EASY GERMAN READINGS. cloth, 18. 6d. each, 
1, NIEBUHR’S GRIECHI*CHE HEROENGE- /AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 


SCHICHTEN. With Notes, ¢ op, and of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE (NEVEU'S Editiou,) 
bulary. Twenty-sizth Paition. 12mo. sloth, FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 


ermrlete Voca 
24. 6d. SECOND OCUURSE Sixth Edition. 
2. GOETHE'S ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches | The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. c' oth, 32. 
from Goethe's Travels in Italy) With Literary and Riogra- | 
_BUCHHEIM'S FRENCH READE 
. cloth, 6d. 5 A 
3. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. | tons im Prose and Poetry, with Senet oer 
“Dr. Buchbeim's notes give all the historical and geographical in- | ERS and VER 
pglish into French. A 0 
4 Collection of Modern German Plays. A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 
1.—Contrnta: EIGENSINN. UND the By A. BIAGGI, late Professor of 


3 DER With 
limo. 2a. 6d. 
New and thoroughly Revised Edition, }2mo. cloth. 5s. 


Part II. R PROZESS. 2 EIN THETRER 
List With Nous and Vocabulary. Fourth BYAGGI’S PRUSATORI ITALIANI. Ex- 


tracts from Italian Prose Writers ‘from the Thirteenth Centu y to 
Ti by Selection of Easy 


| 


Parte I. and II. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 
Part 111. DFR GRUEIME AGENT. In Five Acts With Notes for Beginners. 
MACKLANDBR. With Second kdit.on. izmo, 
ARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 


(IIJ.) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. and Improved by A. GALLENGA, late Italian Profesor a 
ing’s College, London.— A K BY to :he Exercises, .2mo. sewed, Is. 


ven Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Twelfth Edition | K 
smo. cloth, ls. 6d. | 
Price 5s. crown 8vo. cloth, 


Crown 8vo. 42. éd, 
(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 
d io die Equinoctial-G odern Italian Poets (fr Alfieri to the Present Time). 

| With Notes and Biographical Notic.s by LOUISA A. MERIVALE. 

der Nat ith Notes, Seient Glossary, “Th th n ire. 

Bicgraphical Notice of the Aut 

“Ranke far above the ordinary run of educations! bocks....The  acqusintence with the a jiameuase, but critical powers of ne 
and scientific glossary are written with great care and tucidin any.” | order.” 


“ We cordially recommend the book to scheolmasters in counth of ¢ Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
entertaints and reading-book for the middie or higher EURIPIDIS ION. With Notes, 
forme.” Introduction on the Greek Metre, and Questions for Bx. 
amination, by CHARLES BAD 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 24. 6d. 
= The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ESCHY- 
Edited from the Text of Dindorf, wich English Notes, by 
Becond Edition, 8vo. cloth, 8. the Rev. J.8. WATSON, M.A 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL Eleventh Edition, 12mo. eloth, 38. 64. 
(Hamiltonian ®ystem). With an Ly Translation, Totes, IHNE'S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latin 


ap Introduction containing the ts of Grammar, by 
and A. bulary, by Dr. W. 


Fourth Edition, 1%mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, |The ODES of PINDAR. Translated into 
Notes and Preliminiry Dissertation by 


according to Dr, Becker's Views. With a Comp.ete Course of lish 
KY to to the Exe: cises, 12mo. cluth, 3s. . &. PALSY, 


London: F. NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


JORN ©, FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Took's-court, Cursitor-street, lane. E.0.; and Published by the 
©. FRANCIB, at No. 23, Took’s-court, Oursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E. —daturday, Auguet 24, 1682. 
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